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INTRODUCTION. 



My object in publishing this work is to endeavour to 
stimulate interest in a wide study of the art of war, by showing 
that tactics is of a dual character, and consists of Minor 
tactics and Grand tactics ; that it is not the creation of modern 
times, but that it contains principles which have been gradually 
evolved by the great Captains of successive nations and ages. 
I mean to infer that a correct grasp ot tactical tendencies 
towards higher development cannot be gauged with any degree 
of accuracy without first thoroughly appreciating the evolu- 
tional stages through which the art, particularly the Art of 
Command on the battlefield, has progressed. 

I have endeavoured to show that at rare intervals of time 
a great soldier emerges from out the ruck of mediocrity around 
him, and advances the science of war by the addition of some 
new principle, possibly anticipated by theorists, but, until 
then, not fixed with the hall mark of experience and success. 
We are prone to put such success down to heaven-born genius 
forgetting that all great generals are fallible, like other men ; 
forgetting also what Napoleon often impressed on his sub- 
ordinate commanders, that the conditions which go to make a 
great captain are intellect, character, study, and opportunity. 
He was himself essentially a great student, and what he had 
not read of military history was not worth reading. 

We have an excellent manual at present (1906), called 
Combined Training, which enumerates certain principles which 
have been evolved by experience as generally applicable to 
the leading of troops in war. Now this manual can be learnt 
^* by heart '* by any officer, and yet there are many who find 
the greatest difficulty in intelligently applying those principles 
practically in the field. This may be due to caiu i ot than 
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a want of experience, but may it not also be attributable, in a 
great measure, to a lack of knowledge of the experience and 
methods of those great generals who, by their achievements, 
have created those very principles ? I hope those who will 
use this volume as a supplement to the Combined Training 
will find it helpful in the prosecution of their advanced studies. 

It is, after all, only a brief survey of a wide range of 
Military history, but this condensation was specially aimed at. 
It is only intended to put others on the track of what to read 
and what to look for. The reader must think for himself. If 
I shall in the slightest degree have helped towards a realisation 
of the value of Kapoleon's long neglected advice, I shall have 
been sufficiently rewarded. To my mind the soundness of that 
advice is incontestable, and it is only by following it that one 
arrives at a conception of that fact. 

** Read,'' says Napoleon, ** and re-read the campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Ccesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Eugene, and Frederic, Model yourself upon them. This is the 
only means of becoming a great Captain, and of acquiring the 
secret of war,'^ 



** Tactics, evolutions, the duties of an Engineer or an 
Artillery Officer may be learnt in treatises, but the science oj 
grand tactics is only to be acquired by experience, and by studying 
the campaigns of all the great Captains,'^ 

The above are two of the profoundest and most interesting 
of the maxims delivered to the Military world a century ago,, 
by one who, if not the greatest of world-conquerors, was at 
all events the deepest and most consummate master of the 
theory and practice of the art of War. 

Both these maxims, like so many others originating from 
the same source, have been oft quoted and bandied about. 
They are the matured reflections of an uncommon experience, 
and, as such, they will always carry great weight. To merely 
commit those maxims to memory, and to then quote them, is 
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of no use. The wisdom contained in them should be pondered 
on, and the advice followed. 

How many military students, in the last one hundred years^ 
have conscientiously and industriously followed out the advice 
contained in the first, or how many have grasped the meaning 
of the second of those maxims, I cannot pretend even to guess 
at. So far as I am aware, no one has hitherto made an effort 
to explain Napoleon's teaching by means of illustrations drawn 
from the range of military history indicated by him. If I may, 
with all diffidence, claim any originality for my work, it is that I 
have made an attempt to fill up this hiatus, and to present in 
a nutshell a bird*s-eye view of the whole, my object being to 
endeavour to bring into a clear focus what it was that Napoleon 
meant to convey when he so emphatically differentiated 
between tactics and grand tactics. 

What did Napoleon mean by this difference between 
tactics and grand tactics ? Why does he recommend the study 
of what people call " antiquated wars," when the entire 
modem school of military thought, founded by Clausewitz, 
concerns itself exclusively with the study of modern campaigns ? 
Surely it is a matter of grave moment, to all of us, to find this 
great divergence of views on so important a subject. " The 
farther we go back, the less useful becomes military history, as 
it gets so much the more meagre and barren of detail. The 
most useless of all is that of the old world," says Clausewitz. 
" Read and re-read the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar, etc.," says Napoleon. The two opinions are diametrically 
opposed. Personally, I have no hesitation in unequivocally 
pronouncing in favour of the great Corsican's advice, though I 
admit the doctrines of the eminent Prussian have entirely 
coloured the military science of the nineteenth century. Clause- 
witz was a distinguished soldier, and a literary genius. His 
work " On War " is justly regarded as a classic. It deals in a 
masterly manner with what one might call the philosophy of 
war, more particularly with its politico-strategical aspect, but, 
it seems to me, he has missed the existence and the importance 
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of the dual nature of tactics, which Napoleon has pointed out, 
if he has not even, like so many others, confused grand tactics 
with strategy. 

That gifted writer and keen student of the science of war, the 
late Colonel Henderson, gave much thought to this very matter, 
and his reflections were published in a posthumous work 
entitled "The Science of War," which was published in 1905. 
Although he modestly disclaims it, I regard him as the first 
Englishman certainly who has drawn attention to and explained 
Napoleon's neglected dogmas. I cannot do better than quote 
that excellent passage from his chapter, " On the lessons from 
the past for the present." 

** Although every soldier who takes his profession seriously 
admits that there is much to be learned from the experience of 
others, especially when these others were far greater men than 
he himself, the extent and nature of the knowledge to be ac- 
quired from a study of miHtary history are not always 
recognised. 

" In the first place, this study is far too restricted. It is true 
that ever since war became a science, since battles ceased to be 
mere gladiatorial combats, and since campaigns have been won 
rather by the intellect of the commander than the skill at arms 
of the men, military history has been considered as a valuable 
means of war training. But even nmv this means of training 
has by no means reached its full development, for it has stopped 
short at the very point at which it was beginning to be really 
useful, 

" It will probably be said that to England, at all events, 
this assertion can scarcely be applied, that there, at least, the 
theoretical education of the soldier has reached its limit. 
Appearances are certainly in favour of this view. Our text 
books are all based upon the experiences of the past, and when 
we recall the frequent illustrations, furnished by innumerable 
campaigns, which add such weight to the deductions drawn by 
Home and Clery, we cannot but admit that the essence ot 
military history, so far as regards minor tactics, has been by 
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them most ably extracted. Sir Edward Hamley, again, did the 
same for strategy ; and it is unnecessary to expatiate on the 
ability with which he dissected the manoeuvres of the acknow- 
ledged masters of the art of war. Nor is this all. The very 
list of lectures delivered at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, as well as kindred places, is sufficient in itself to prove 
that the study of military history has attracted for many years 
the very greatest interest, whilst in our official publications — 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery drill books — those sections 
which are devoted to tactics are inspired throughout by the 
actual experiences of the battle field. There is no want, more- 
over, in the English language, of books of another kind to 
teach us, so far as books can, what war is really like. I do not 
refer to our regimental histories, for war pictures are too often 
absent from their pages, but to that long catalogue of memoirs, 
narratives, and biographies, embracing every climate under 
heaven, arid introducing enemies of every nationality, from the 
Old Guard of Napoleon to the tribes who hold that far-oft 
country * where three Empires meet.' 

" Still, with all this mass of literature^at our command, and 
notwithstanding the interest evinced in the study of military 
history, I believe that, even with ourselves, this method of 
fitting men for war is still in process of evolution, and I hope 
to indicate the direction which I think the next steps in this 
process of evolution ought to take. 

" Let us first of all ask what the lessons are which are 
taught by Hamley, Home and Clery, and whether their teach- 
ing is not confined within too narrow limits? Do their books, 
in fact, draw all those lessons from military history which 
Napoleon referred to when he wrote : * Read and re-read the 
campaigns of the great captains ; this is the only way of rightly 
learning the art of war ? ' I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
I have not the very slightest intention of decrying works to 
which every educated soldier owes so much. If they are 
limited in their scope, it is because their scope was limited of 
set purpose ; because they are only intended for a certain class 
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of student and for the inculcation of a certain amount of know- 
ledge. Not one of them inspires to comprehend the whole act 
of war. They make no claim to be more than introductions to 
a more extended course of study, no more than elementary 

treatises on strategy and tactics. 

***** 

" As a matter of fact, however, the study of Home and Clery, 
as those authors well understood and took care to explain, is no 
more than the first step in a most important section of the art 
of war. That this is not alivays recognised is due to the Jact 
that the division of tactical science into two parts — minor tac- 
tics and grand tartics — ^s very generally overlooked. The 
very phrase * grand tactics ' looks strange in its English guise, 
and I cannot help thinking that Colonel Home, when he called 
his book a Precis of Tactics instead of a Precis of Minor Tactics, 
did something towards contusing the minds of his brother 
officers. This, however, is not a question of importance. But 
it is of importance that it should be clearly understood that the 
science of tactics is divided into two, and, also, that the differ- 
ence between minor and grand tactics should be clearly defined. 
This last is difficult, for in many respects the two branches of 
tactics overlap ; and I must regret that as I can nowhere find, 
although I have no doubt it exists, an exact definition, I have 
to ask my readers to accept one of my own, which I cannot 
help suspecting will do very little towards establishing this dis- 
tinction which undoubtedly exists. However, as definitions — 
even feeble ones — are necessary, when it is desirable that any 
two parties should consider a subject from the same point of 
view, I may say that minor tactics include the formation and 
disposition of the three arms for attack and defence, and con- 
cern officers of every rank ; whilst grand tactics, the art of 
generalship, include those stratagems, manoeuvres and devices 
by v/hich victories are won, and concern only those officers 
who may find themselves in independent command.* 



•I here do not quite concur with Colonel Henderson. I am of opinion 
that all officers should study the two branches of tactics concurrently. 
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** Minor Tactics are more or less mechanical. They may 
be called the drill movements of the battlefield ; they deal 
principally with material forces, with armament, fire, and for- 
mations ; and their chief end is the proper combination of the 
three arms upon the battlefield. 

** Grand Tactics are far less stereotyped. They are to 
Minor Tactics what Minor Tactics are to drill — «.^., the method 
of adapting the power of combination to the requirements of 
battle ; they deal principally with moral factors, and their chief 
end is the concentration of superior force, moral and physical, 
at the decisive point. 

** It is not necessary to discuss this distinction at greater 
length. It is only necessary to ask anyone who believes that 
Home and Clery are sufficient in themselves to fit a soldier for 
independent command against a civilised enemy, whether he is 
of opinion that the art of Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltke 
is contained within the covers of those unassuming volumes ? 
Whether a man who has mastered those admirable chapters in 
which they treat of attack and defence, and of combined 
tactics, possess all the knowledge — putting aside the question 
of practice — which a general should possess ? Or again, will 
a thorough acquaintance with Hamley's * Operations of 
War ' make a strategist of the same type as any one of the 
three great leaders whose names have just been mentioned ? 

** Not one of those three books professes to be anything 
more than elementary, and not one of those three distinguished 
authors touched, except incidentally, upon the art of general- 
ship. 

" The methods by which the great generals bound victory 
to their colours are scarcely mentioned in the tactical text- 
books ; and in Hamley's ' Operations of War ' the predominat- 
ing influence of moral forces is alluded to only m a single 



You cannot be too young when you begin, and you cannot know too 
much. Knowledge must be collected before a man gets an indepen- 
dent command in the field, otherwise when that time comes, if it ever 
does to most of us, it is too late to begin to learn. To have fore- 
knowledge is to be forearmed. — Author. 
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paragraph. In short, the higher art of generalship, that 
section of Military Science to which formations, fire, and forti- 
fications are subordinate, and which is called Grand Tactics,, 
has neither manual nor text book. 

** But whilst recognising the imperative necessity, if the 
three arms are to work in harmony, and the General-in-Chief 
is to find in his army a weapon which he can use with effect, of 
the thorough knowledge and constant practice of Minor 
Tactics, it should never be forgotten that success depends far 
more on the skill of the general than on the efficiency of the 
troops. There have been soldiers' battles, it is true — battles 
like Albuera and Inkermann, where the generals gave no order, 
and which were won solely and entirely by the courage and 
endurance of the officers and men ; but soldiers' battles are 
only exceptional victories. The truth of Napoleon's saying 
that in war * it is the man who is wanted and not men,' is 
incontestable, and his own magnificent campaigns of 1796 and 
1814 are sufficient in themselves to prove that an able general* 
although with far inferior numbers, need never despair of 
success. Let the converse — that superior numbers, if 
indifferently commanded, may be utterly defeated and 
demoralised — be taken to heart, and the supreme importance of 
good leading, and of thorough training in the art of leading, 

becomes at once apparent. 

* • • » « 

** I may be accused of merely repeating truisms, but in 
the present condition of tactical study it seems to me that it is 
scarcely out of place to emphasise the momentous issues that 
hang on the higher leading. This study, as I have already 
suggested, suffers for want of expansion. It has been restricted 
to Minor Tactics, while Grand Tactics, the Art of Command^ 
if not forgotten altogether, have been very generally over- 
looked. Yet it is to Grand Tactics that Napoleon referred when 
he said, ' Read and re-read the campaigns of the (^reat Cap- 
tains.' He was not thinking of Minor Tactics, of formations 
of fire, and of the combination of the three arms, for he added 
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the list of the campaigns which he considered useful. And 
what were they ? They were not alone the campaigns in 
which the troops had been armed with the weapons then in 
use. They were not his own campaigns, or those of the Arch- 
duke Charles, or those of Wellington ; but they were cam- 
paigns in which the battles were fought out with swords and 
spears, with slings and arrows, in which the infantry wore 
armour ; they were the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Caesar, as well as those of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Turenne. 

" 1 cannot believe that he thought there were lessons in 
minor tactics to be drawn from the battles of Cannae or Arbela^ 
or that the formations of the Legion and the Phalanx could be 
advantageously employed against the musket and the cannon, 
and the combination of slingers and archers with swordsmen 
and spearsmen could have anything in common with the 
co-operation of infantry and artillery. It was, on the contrary, 
the art of command he had in mind when he penned his 
advice ; the stratagems of Hannibal, the manoeuvres of 
Alexander, Caesar's utilisation of moral forces, and the strategic 
marches of Turenne. His meaning has not been always rightly 
interpreted ; it is not generally understood ; and it is perhaps 
for this reason that the study of military history is very largely 
confined to the study of minor tactics. 

'* I must again say a few words to prevent misunderstand- 
ing. My remarks are by no means mtended to apply to every 
one. I have not the very slightest intention of claiming to be 
the first to explain the true meaning of Napoleon's advice. 
The list of recent publications and forthcoming articles would 
in itself be sufficient to prove that there are many students of 
grand tactics amongst English officers. We have Lord 
Wolseley attaining the highest literary fame as the biographer 
of Marlborough, Lord Roberts engaged in the life of Wel- 
lington, and Sir Evelyn Wood recording the achievements of 
cavalry. Nor is the study, and even the writing, of history a 
new feature amongst officers of high rank. The great Duke 
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the line of thought which engaged my attention, and, as I 
found Henderson had already expressed in such an excellent 
and forcible style my own views, I conceived I could hardly do 
better than support them by advancing those of one who is so 
widely recognised as an authority on military history. 

The succeeding chapters first appeared in the Journal of 
the United Service Institute of India, a collateral branch of 
the Royal United Service Institute. It has been pointed out 
to me, however, that the Indian Journal has a limited circula- 
tion. I have been urged by several officers holding high rank 
in His Majesty's Army to publish the results of my reflections 
with a view to placing them within the reach of a very much 
wider circle of readers than has hitherto had access to them. 
Accordingly 1 do so, and hope they may be found helpful and 
suggestive to that increasingly large body of professional 
students that are to be found now in the British Army ; and 
that they may, in a measure, supply the deficiency complained 
of by Henderson. I have dedicated this small volume to the 
British officer, but I would not have it thought that I use this 
term in its present restricted sense. I look more to the future 
of our Empire, and to the federation of Continents of which it 
is composed, by a process similar to that which firmly welded 
the heptarchy of what were little more than shires in the 
infancy of the English race. By the term British officer I 
mean to include the officers of the Auxiliary and Colonial 
Forces with those of the Regular Army, British and Indian. 

Since the South African War there would appear to have 
arisen a new school of officers — more strenuous, more studious, 
and more professional, who show a marked keenness to study 
the higher branches of the art of war. If anything, this intense 
'desire is more marked amongst the regimental officers, who 
.are extremely sensitive to the late outcry — as exaggerated, in 
my opinion, as it was unjust — against the ** stupid " British 
officer, who was only, after all, the victim of a vicious system. 
The restricted study of military history is felt to be unsatis- 
factory, and the question goes round, ** What is one to read ? " 
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a want of experience, but may it not also be attributable, in a 
great measure, to a lack of knowledge of the experience and 
methods of those great generals who, by their achievements, 
have created those very principles ? I hope those who will 
use this volume as a supplement to the Combined Training 
will find it helpful in the prosecution of their advanced studies. 

It is, after all, only a brief survey of a wide range of 
Military history, but this condensation was specially aimed at. 
It is only intended to put others on the track of what to read 
and what to look for. The reader must think for himself. If 
I shall in the slightest degree have helped towards a realisation 
of the value of Kapoleon's long neglected advice, I shall have 
been sufficiently rewarded. To my mind the soundness of that 
advice is incontestable, and it is only by following it that one 
arrives at a conception of that fact. 

** Read,'' says Napoleon, " and re-read the campaigns of 
Alexander, Hafinibal, Ccesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Eugene, and Frederic, Model yourself upon them. This is the 
only means of becoming a great Captain, and of acquiring the 
secret of war,''' 



** Tactics, evolutions, the duties of an Engineer or an 
Artillery Officer may be learnt in treatises, but the science oj 
grand tactics is only to be acquired by experience, and by studying 
the campaigns of all the great Captains'' 

The above are two of the profoundest and most interesting 
of the maxims delivered to the Military world a century ago,, 
by one who, if not the greatest of world-conquerors, was at 
all events the deepest and most consummate master of the 
theory and practice of the art of War. 

Both these maxims, Hke so many others originating from 
the same source, have been oft quoted and bandied about. 
They are the matured reflections of an uncommon experience, 
and, as such, they will always carry great weight. To merely 
commit those maxims to memory, and to then quote them, is 
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professor pronounced him as inconceivably stupid, because he 
was incapable of learning the German tongue. Yet the worthy 
professor would doubtless have been amazed to know that this 
same young man had acquired an astonishing grasp of every 
little detail connected with the campaigns and battles of 
Frederic the Great. It is of no consequence and quite imma- 
terial what language Alexander spoke, or Hannibal or Caesar. 
The thing one w^nts to know is what they thought, what they 
said, and how they acted. We want to know the ideas these 
men had. One can fathom these just as effectually in one's 
own language. Life is too short, and time too precious to 
worry one's mind over the original text of Arrian's Anabasis of 
Alexander the Great, when Chinnock presents us with the 
same work, in our own language, in all its freshness and his- 
torical accuracy. 

G.G. 
Simla^ 20th September^ igo6. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TACTICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PERSIAN AND GREEK TACTICS. 

ft. 

To the Greeks the word taxis signified, in a general 
sense, order, that is to say, the order pertaining to 
the methodical and systematic disposition of troops 
on the field of battle. They are popularly sup- 
posed to have been the originators of the art of war, 
so far as historical records go, though it would 
seem that, if we should some day be in possession 
of fuller knowledge on the subject, this palm would 
eventually have to be conceded to the Egyptians, 
the oldest civilised nation known to history. 

Egypt was the mother of arts to Greece, as 
Greece in turn has been to Europe. Herodotus 
visited and recorded his impressions of this inter- 
esting country in the 5th century B.C., and he 
appears to have been convinced that the Greeks 
originally had acquired from Egypt not only her 
arts, her sciences, and her. civiHsation, but even her 

B 
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theology. There would seem ever\' probability of 
their also having learnt the art of war from this 
nation of immemorial antiquity, which had mobi- 
lised immense armies, before the very dawn of 
Hellenic national existence. 

The lavages of time, of revolutions, and of in- 
vasions, have, in the course of thousands of years 
before our era, occasioned the almost total oblitera- 
tion of all historical records of this ancient country, 
and but for the permanent nature of some of her 
lithic monuments, wiiich have defied time, and 
have been the means of preserving valuable hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, now being gradually deciphered 
by Flinders Petrie and other eminent Egyptologists, 
the world might for ever liave remained in entire 
ignorance of the nature and extreme antiquity of 
her civilisation. It is possible, fresh light may be 
thrown on her military institutions, as has been the 
case with her history, her arts, and the manners 
and customs of her people. 

The very earliest sources, then, of our knowledge 
of military science are traced to the Greeks. Many 
eminent men among them wrote works on Tactics. 
One of the oldest books on this subject, still 
extant, has come down to us from ^han, a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Hadrian, His work is, 
re ' c in from the most authoritative 

ect existing in his day, all of 
he had read. " Homer the 
^ems to be the first (we 



I 
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read of) who had the skill of embatthng an army, 
and who admired men endued with that knowledge, 
as appeareth by Menestheus of whom lie vvriteth : 

' His like no living wight was found nor any age did yield, 

To marshal troopes of horse or bands of foote in bloody 
field.' 
" Concerning Honker's military discipline, the 
works of Stratocles and of Frontine, a man of 
consular dignity in our time, are to be read, 
^neas perfected the theory at large, publishing 
many volumes of warfare which were abridged by 
Cyneas the Thessalian. Likewise Pyrrhus the 
Epirote wrote Tactics, and his son Alexander, and 
Clearchus, and Pausanias, and Polybius, and 
Iphicrates, and many others." 

It is evident that not only was there an extensive 
literature on military science extending back to 
./Eneas, one of the Generals under Priam during 
the siege of Troy, but when we are transported 
back to the stirring scenes around Ilium, we are in 
the presence of organised and disciplined bodies of 
cavalry and infantry, and have testimony as to their 
disposition in a skilful and regular manj^Lon the 
field of battle. ^^ 

In these days, when the study of m' ' ■ 

is confined, as a rule, to a few 
i|y the Franco-Gcrmar 
any a stretch of im< 
extract facts of military 11 
■omer. Many critics 
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the beauty of style, and method, and dramatic 
vigour of his Epic, refuse, at the same time, to 
believe that the IHad contains the delineation of 
historical facts. Yet the united testimony of 
ancient writers, and of modern archaeological dis- 
coveries on the site of the city of Troy, go far to 
dispel these doubts, and to add fresh interest to 
the gallant exploits of the famous soldiers engaged 
in the great contest portrayed therein. We have 
it, on the authority of Quintus Curtius, that 
Alexander the Great considered Homer ^* the only 
sage who had given a consummate description of 
the wisdom by which Empires subsist, and that 
he so venerated him, that he was accustomed to 
carry the Iliad and the Odyssey always about his 
person, and on retiring to bed laid them, with his 
sword, under his pillow. He styled them his 
military ViaticuiUj and the elements of warlike 
virtue." And it should be remembered, that 
Alexander was much nearer to the events narrated 
by Homer, than we are to those recorded in 
Caesar's Commentaries. 

As the works of the authors referred to by 
iElian have been lost, we cannot fail to be indebted 
to him for having preserved to us a lucid descrip- 
tion of the organisation, equipment, drill, discipline, 
and tactical formations of ancient Greek Armies, 
and particularly of the Macedonian Army of the 
time of Alexander the Great. All the Greek States 
maintained militias, which were called out for ser- 
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vice, and disbanded on the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. But King Philip, himself an able tactician, 
who had studied under Epaminondas, the famous 
Theban General, was the first to institute a stand- 
ing Army, which he brought to so great a pitch of 
perfection, by a system of rigid discipline, and 
drill, that it aroused the envy and alarm of the 
other Greek States ; and on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, Philip proved the superiority of his Army by 
signally defeating the confederated Greeks at the 
Battle of Chasronea. It was this effective and 
ready instrument which Alexander inherited 
when he succeeded his father, much under 
the same circumstances as did Frederic the 
Great later. 

The earliest tactical formations on the battle 
I field of which we have record is what might be 
-called a single line 0/ ordered masses varying 
I in depth, and opposing armies confronted each 
I other in the parallel order of battle, but each in a 
[ single line. In order to illustrate this formation, I 
I shall carry the reader back to the battle of Thym- 
I bra, B.C. 548. This battle was a decisive one, by 
[ which Cyrus won from Crcesus the ancient King- 
Kdom of the Heraclides ; and it is interesting in this 
I respect also, that it will enable the reader to judge 
I of the evolutional development of the tactical for- 
[ mations adopted by the several nations that 
I had in turn disputed the empire of the civilised 
Lworld. 
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I hope and trust this short sketch will appreciably aicf 
them in answering that question, but I would remind the 
reader that Napoleon's category of great commanders ends- 
with Frederic. Needless to say, it does not include himself, and 
it does not, as I have pointed out, include Marlborough. He 
would do well also to study the careers of Scipio, Zenghis 
Khan, Tamerlane, Wellington, Lee, Jackson, and other dis- 
tinguished generals. In endeavouring to review the develop- 
ment of the tactical art, I have tried to emphasise its inter- 
national character during the past 25 centuries. Amongst the 
world conquerors and great commanders, who have made 
history and transfixed human attention in that period, we 
behold a Persian, a Macedonian, a PhcLniician, and a Rom«in ; 
a Swede, a Frenchman, an Englisliman, a Prussian, and a 
Corsican, flit across our mental horizon like the animated 
pictures in a cinematograph. The thing to bear in mind is 
that the art of grand tactics is continuous. To study only one 
or two modern campaigns with a view to grasping all its 
principles is as though one were to expect to re-construct the 
contents of a book by merely reading the last chapter. 

At the end of this introduction will be found appended a 
list of some ot the works that I have consulted, and which, I 
hope, may be found full of interest and helpful to the reader in 
the prosecution of his advanced studies. To those who by reason 
of their knowledge or inclination prefer to read history in the 
text of the classical or modern foreign language in which the 
best works were originally produced, I have no remarks to 
offer. Hut to that larger body of military readers who are 
either entirely lacking in any predeliction, taste, or faculty 
for actiuiring a knowledge of languages, or whose familiarity 
with such is extremely superficial, I would say: * Do not be 
discouraged, but read all that you want to read in your own 
language.' The great Napoleon was an omnivorous reader. 
All the works, classical or modern, that he devoured were pre- 
sented to him in the guise of French translations. When a 
young student at the Military Academy at Paris, the German. 
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professor pronounced him as inconceivably stupid, because he 
was incapable of learning the German tongue. Yet the worthy 
professor would doubtless have been amazed to know that this 
same young man had acquired an astonishing grasp of every 
little detail connected with the campaigns and battles of 
Frederic the Great. It is of no consequence and quite imma- 
terial what language Alexander spoke, or Hannibal or Caesar. 
The thing one w^nts to know is what they thought, what they 
said, and how they acted. We want to know the ideas these 
men had. One can fathom these just as effectually in one's 
own language. Life is too short, and time too precious to 
worry one's mind over the original text of Arrian's Anabasis of 
Alexander the Great, when Chinnock presents us with the 
same work, in our own language, in all its freshness and his- 
torical accuracy. 

G.G. 
Sitnlay 2oth September^ igo6. 
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theology. There would seem every probability of 
their also having learnt the art of war from this 
nation of immemorial antiquity, which had mobi- 
lised immense armies, before the very dawn of 
Hellenic national existence. 

The ravages of time, of revolutions, and of in- 
vasions, have, in the course of thousands of years 
before our era, occasioned the almost total oblitera- 
tion of all historical records of this ancient country, 
and but for the permanent nature of some of her 
lithic monuments, which have defied time, and 
have been the means of preserving valuable hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, now being gradually deciphered 
by Flinders Petrie and other eminent Egyptologists, 
the world might for ever have remained in entire 
ignorance of the nature and extreme antiquity of 
her civiHsation. It is possible, fresh light may be 
thrown on her military institutions, as has been the 
case with her history, her arts, and the manners 
and customs of her people. 

The very earliest sources, then, of our knowledge 
of military science are traced to the Greeks. Many 
eminent men among them wrote works on Tactics. 
One of the oldest books on this subject, still 
extant, has come down to us from ^lian, a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Hadrian. His work is, 
really, a compilation from the most authoritative 
books on the subject existing in his day, all of 
which he mentions he had read. ** Homer the 
Poet," writes ^Elian, " seems to be the first (we 
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read of) who had the skill of embattling an army, 
and who admired men endued with that knowledge, 
as appeareth by Menestheus of whom he writcth : 

' His like no living wight was found nor any age did yield, 
To marshal troopes of horse or bands of foote in bloody 
field/ 

** Concerning Hon^er^s military discipline, the 
works of Stratocles and of Frontine, a man of 
consular dignity in our time, are to be read. 
iEneas perfected the theory at large, publishing 
many volumes of warfare which were abridged by 
Cyneas the Thessalian. Likewise Pyrrhus the 
Epirote wrote Tactics, and his son Alexander, and 
Clearchus, and Pausanias, and Polybius, and 
Iphicrates, and many others." 

It is evident that not only was there an extensive 
literature on military science extending back to 
iEneas, one of the Generals under Priam during 
the siege of Troy, but when we are transported 
back to the stirring scenes around Ilium, we are in 
the presence of organised and disciplined bodies of 
cavalry and infantry, and have testimony as to their 
disposition in a skilful and regular manner on the 
field of battle. 

In these days, when the study of military history 
is confined, as a rule, to a few modern campaigns, 
notably the Franco-German war, it may appear 
to many a stretch of imagination to attempt to 
extract facts of military interest from the writings 
of Homer. Many critics, whilst acknowledging 
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the beauty of style, and method, and dramatic 
vigour of his Epic, refuse, at the same time, to 
believe that the Iliad contains the delineation of 
historical facts. Yet the united testimony of 
ancient writers, and of modern archaeological dis- 
coveries on the site of the city of Troy, go far to 
dispel these doubts, and to add fresh interest to 
the gallant exploits of the famous soldiers engaged 
in the great contest portrayed therein. We have 
it, on the authority of Quintus Curtius, that 
Alexander the Great considered Homer *^ the only 
sage who had given a consummate description of 
the wisdom by which Empires subsist, and that 
he so venerated him, that he was accustomed to 
carry the Iliad and the Odyssey always about his 
person, and on retiring to bed laid them, with his 
sword, under his pillow. He styled them his 
military Viaticum^ and the elements of warlike 
virtue." And it should be remembered, that 
Alexander was much nearer to the events narrated 
by Homer, than we are to those recorded in 
Caesar's Commentaries. 

As the works of the authors referred to by 
iElian have been lost, we cannot fail to be indebted 
to him for having preserved to us a lucid descrip- 
tion of the organisation, equipment, drill, discipline, 
and tactical formations of ancient Greek Armies, 
and particularly of the Macedonian Army of the 
time of Alexander the Great. All the Greek States 
maintained militias, which were called out for ser- 
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vice, and disbanded on the conclusion of liostili- 
ties. But King Philip, himself an able tactician, 
who had studied under Epaminondas, the famous 
Theban General, was the first to institute a stand- 
ing Army, which he brought to so great a pitch of 
perfection, by a system of rigid discipline, and 
drill, that it aroused the envy and alarm of the 
other Greek States ; and on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, Philip proved the superiority of his Army by 
signally defeating the confederated Greeks at the 
Battle of Chaeronea. It was this effective and 
ready instrument which Alexander inherited 
when he succeeded his father, much under 
the same circumstances as did Frederic the 
Great later. 

The earliest tactical formations on the battle 
field of which we have record is what might be 
called a single line of ordered masses varying 
in depth, and opposing armies confronted each 
other in the parallel order of battle, but each in a 
single line. In order to illustrate this formation, I 
shall carry the reader back to the battle of Thym- 
bra, B.C. 548. This battle was a decisive one, by 
which Cyrus won from Croesus the ancient King- 
dom of the Heraclides ; and it is interesting in this 
respect also, that it will enable the reader to judge 
of the evolutional development of the tactical for- 
mations adopted by the several nations that 
had in turn disputed the empire of the civilised 
world. 
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But in order to convey a clear idea of what I 
mean to designate by the term ordered masses^ I 
think it would be as well, in the first place, to explain 
what the Macedonian phalanx was. It was a body 
of 16,384 men, called the armed or heavy infantry 
of the line, which stood on a front of 1,024 ^^^^ ^^^ 
a depth of 16 ranks ; that is to say, the infantry file, 
which now consists of two men, then consisted of 
16. The file was the smallest unit. Ranks were 
formed by joining files thus — 2 files formed a Dilo- 
chy, 4 files aTetrarchy of 64 men, 2 Tetrarchies a 
Taxis, and so on ; by a system of duplication a Syn- 
tagma, a Penteconarchy, a Chiliarchy, a Merarchy, 
and a Phalangarchy were successively formed, the 
last-named body approximating to our modern 
Brigade, and consisting of 4,096 men, and stood on 
a front of 256 files. Its appearance would be much 
the same as our Brigade drawn up in line of quarter 
columns, without intervals between battalions. The 
entire Phalanx made up of four Phalangarchies 
originally stood in a solid body, but later on intervals 
(it is nowhere recorded precisely how great) were 
preserved between them to enable the cavalry and 
light infantry to pass through. 

The Macedonian soldiers fell in on parade with 
an interval of 6 feet between ranks and files ; when 
advancing to the attack they closed to 3 feet ; and 
when charging they closed up shoulder to shoulder. 
The heavy infantry, usually called simply the 
Phalanx, were armed with a formidable pike (Sar- 
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issa) 2 1 feet long, a sword, a round target, and for 
protection the men wore iron helmets with plumes, 
cuirasses and greaves. 

The auxiliary troops attached to the Phalanx were 
the light armedy or light infantry, consisting of 
archers, slingers and darters, numbering in all half 
of the strength of the armed Phalanx, or 8,192 
men. They wore helmets and carried a light 
shield, but were otherwise unprotected with armour. 
They were ordinarily disposed either between the 
ranks of the armed, or on the flanks, or in rear. 
Their duties were to act as skirmishers and scouts, 
and to lav ambushes. 

The Cavalry were organised in troops of 64 and 
squadrons of 128, and the establishment was half 
the number of light armed, i.e., 4,096 troopers, 
giving them to infantry a proportion of i to 6. 
These, again, were either Cataphracts or Cuirassiers 
and light horsemen. Their arms were the sword, 
the lance, and the javelin. The ordinary troop for- 
mations were called the Square, consisting of 8 
files and 8 ranks ; the Wedge, the troop leader 
being at the apex ; and the Rhomb being a double 
wedge, i.e., diamond shaped. The Cavalry was posted 
on the flanks of the Phalanx. 

To revert to the Battle of Thymbra (see plan), the 
Egyptians were drawn up on a front of 120 files 
and a depth of 100 ranks, the formation presenting 
an appearance very similar to that which our 
infantry division would have if deployed in line of 
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brigades in mass without intervals. The Assyrians 
were formed up with a depth of 30 men per file, 
and the Persians on a depth of 12, though their 
normal formation was a depth of 25 ranks.* 

Here the evolution of the modern infantry file of 
two men can be traced, and it is also to be observed 
that the oldest nation is still adhering to the 
deepest mass formation, and the youngest has 
adopted the thinnest. This is, it seems to me, a 
good example of the conservativeness of military 
institutions, due largely to national characteristics 
and traditions. 

The next point that calls for notice, is the 
interesting method employed in those days for com- 
bining shock tactics with fire effect. Xenophon, in 
his description of the battle, gives in detail the 
orders for the disposition of his troops by Cyrus for 
the attack. He was numerically weaker than 
Croesus, and was particularly w^eak in Cavalry, 
though strong in engines of war, besides having 300 
war chariots, of which Croesus was entirely de- 
ficient. Cyrus disposed his heavy armed in six 

* Note. — These ancient tactical formation?, though now obviously 
mere useless and dangerous anachronisms on the battlefield, would never- 
theless, if imitated, still be found to be unsurpassed for ceremonial 
purposes. Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Indian 
Army, at the Royal Review held at Rawal Pindi in 1905 on the cxcasion 
of the Prince of Wales' visit to India, initiated for the first time a " march 
past " formation approximating as nearly as could be to the ancient 
Egyptian battle formation described above. Entire Divisions swung by 
the Prince in silent, solid, divisional mass, the spectacular effect of which 
was pronounced, by all who witnessed it, as grand and impressive. 

— Author 
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divisions, with war chariots in front. Immediately 
in rear of the armed he posted the targeteers, 
sHngers and darters, and next them in rear were the 
archers. He ordered the engines, such as the 
Romans afterwards called balistas and catapults, to 
take post in rear of the archers. Then followed,, 
some distance in rear, the transport carts with the 
camp followers and women, for whom he detailed 
a special guard of 2,000 Infantry and a similar 
number of Cavalry. On the flanks stood the Cavalry^ 
supported by chariots. 

Xenophon explains that a man, with a short run, 
could hurl his javelin or dart 60 to 80 paces with 
effect, and an archer could send his arrow to a dis- 
tance of 600 paces, so that the tactical dispositions 
at once become clear. Whilst the heavy armed 
advanced with the pikes at the charge, the light 
armed darters and slingers shot over their heads^ 
and the archers in rear shot over the heads of the 
pikemen and light armed. Then as the engines 
which hurled stones and large darts had the longest 
range, and as by regulating these machines a high 
angle fire could be obtained, they discharged their 
missiles over the heads of the entire line of 
Infantry. Gibbon, in describing the engines of the 
Roman period, says, ** that either in an oblique (high 
angle) or horizontal manner they discharged stones 
and darts with irresistible violence." As the armies 
approached within striking distance it is not diffi- 
cult to call up a vivid picture of the clash of pike- 
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men, the flights of missiles of all descriptions, and 
Ihe charges of Cavalry and chariots. Add to this 
the aspect of the camel corps (the first mention we 
have of it in history), which Herodotus states Cyrus 
organised in order to neutralise his deficiency of 
Cavalry. This corps attacked the famous Lydian 
Cuirassiers, whose horses refused to face the camels, 
and they were obliged to dismount and fight on 
foot, when they were suddenly assailed by a whirl- 
wind of chariots. 

The tactical feature of this battle is the absence 
of reserves in the true sense of the word. The 
light armed aided the armed in their front, but 
they could not either reinforce them or replace them. 
As men fell in front, those in the rear closed up 
and continued the contest. The tactical units are 
very large, formed in dense solid bodies, and there- 
fore wanting in mobility and manoeuvring power. 
The order of battle is a single line of these large 
masses. Once formed, it was obviously almost 
impossible to move these large units from one part 
of the battlefield to another. The opposing lines 
met, and victory was to be gained only by hacking, 
and by penetrating the enemy's line of battle by 
sheer weight. The secret of the brilliant military 
career of Cyrus is in all probability due to his 
intelligent combination of shock and fire tactics. 

But even the Persian battle units were too large, 
and to their want of mobility must be added a lack 
of discipline. For these reasons they failed to 
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withstand the Greek Phalanx at Marathon and 
Cunaxa. 

The Phalanx itself had been gradually reduced 
to smaller units with intervals. Alexander deployed 
his Phalanx in eight brigades or Phalangarchies 
with intervals at the battle of the Granicus, B.C. 
334. He, moreover, invariably insisted on the main- 
tenance of his troops in a high state of discipline 
and efficiency, and the degree of excellence to 
which they had attained in this respect can be 
judged from the following quotation from Quintus 
Curtius, who records the outspoken advice of the 
Athenian Charidemus given to Darius on the occa- 
sion of the review of his immense army at Babylon 
previous to the battle of Arbela. ** Their Phalanx," 
he warns Darius, ** is a firm body of foot. The 
combatants and their arm> being articulated in the 
closest order, every individual contributes to the 
support of the whole. They are disciplined to 
follow the colours and fall into the ranks at a signal. 
All obeying the word of command at the same 
moment, the common soldiers, expert as the offi- 
cers, halt, wheel, extend the wings (deploy) or 
change the order of battle." 

With this discipline and the increased mobility 
it ensured, Alexander was enabled to carrv out his 
remarkable oblique march at Arbela to attack 
the left flank of the Persian army. The Persian 
army was incapable of a change of front. The 
vulnerability of the flanks had long been recognised, 
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but the difficulty was to turn them. The only 
methods recognised as practicable hitherto were, 
firstly, by defeating the enemy's Cavalry to assail 
the wings of the Infantry in flank ; and, secondly, 
by prolonging the wings, or, in other words, by 
extending the front of the battle formation by 
reducing the depth of the files, and so overlapping 
the enemy's flanks and then wheeling inwards. 
But such a course was open to the danger of weak- 
ening the centre or other parts of the line — a matter 
of great concern w^hen there were no reserves. 
The third method, namely, by manoeuvre, was. 
deemed to be beyond the bounds of practicability 
until demonstrated by Alexander. He established 
the principle of aflauk attack. 

An oblique march carried out in the face of an 
enemy in position at the present day would be 
disastrous, but it becomes more practicable the 
further we recede from the era of long range 
weapons. It was always feasible in th^ days prior to 
the discovery of gunpowder and the invention of 
fire-arms. And yet it is a surprising fact that the 
tactical lesson taught by Alexander was either com- 
pletely ignored or forgotten for a period of 2,000 
years, until learnt and once more put in practice 
bv Frederic the Great. 



CHAPTER II. 

ROMAN AND CARTHAGINIAN TACTICS. 

The Greek system of tactics in turn fell before 
that of the Romans at the Battle of Pydna, B.C. 
i68. It was revived in the 14th century owing to 
•the Swiss victory at Morgarten in 1315, held its 
own for about three centuries, and then finally dis- 
appeared in the 17th century, the musketeers this 
time proving themselves to be fatal to the continued 
existence of the pikemen. But how came the 
Phalanx to succumb to the Legion in the days of 
shock tactics ? The legionaries did not possess 
weapons superior to those' of the armed of the 
Phalanx. The latter had been resistless for cen- 
turies, and it boasted of an unequalled reputation 
for efficiency and discipline. It had defied distance 
and climate and had shattered immense armies in 
its marvellous march of 7,000 miles from Pella to 
Phillour, and had returned with a world-wide fame, 
unsurpassed by any army, before or since. What 
is the explanation ? 

Before the first Punic war the Consular army 
consisted of two Roman Legions, each of 4,200 
Infantry and 300 Cavalry, and two Legions of Italian 
allies of 4,200 Infantry and 900 Cavalry. So that 
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when both Consuls took the field, they each com- 
manded four Legions, or a total effective strength of 
16,800 Infantry and 2,400 Cavalry, with a propor- 
tion of horse to foot of i to 7. During the Punic 
wars on the occasion of Hannibal's invasion of Italy^ 
the Consular armies were more than doubled. The 
Consuls were elected annually. They were, whilst 
in Rome, the joint-masters of the administration. 
When in the field, they were the Commanders-in- 
Chief, of their respective armies, and when these 
armies served together, each assumed sole command 
on alternate days. On the expiry of their term of 
office they were frequently allowed to retain their 
commands in Italy, or appointed to a province as 
Pro-Consul. They had supreme powers in the 
preparations for w^ar and in conducting a campaign. 

The Roman Legion was organised in four distinct 
classes based on the principle of age. It consisted 
of 1,200 Velites, 1,200 Hastati, 1,200 Principes and 
600 Triarii ; The Velites or light Infantry were the 
youngest soldiers, the Hastati were the next young- 
est, the Principes were men in the prime of life^ 
and the Triarii were old soldiers not exceeding 45 
years of age. The Hastati and Principes were each 
formed into 12 maniples or companies, the Triarii 
into 6 maniples. The Velites were distributed 
equally between these 30 maniples, giving to each 
an effective strength of 140 men. 

Each maniple elected two Centurions and two 
Optiones or Lieutenants. There were 6 Military 
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Tribunes per Legion elected at Rome. Each of 
them commanded a Cohort, consisting of 5 mani- 
ples (2 Hastati, 2 Principes and i Triarii). The 
Romans had no officers of intermediary rank be- 
tween Tribunes (Colonels) and Centurions (Captains),, 
a system that still survives in the Russian Army. 

The Velites were armed with a sword, spear and 
round target (parma) 3 feet in diameter, and an 
iron head-piece without crest. The Hastati, Prin- 
cipes and Triarii were all dressed and equipped 
alike. The men carried a large curved shield 
(scutum) 4 feet long by 2^ feet wide, a short 
2 -edged Spanish sword (gladius) which was both a 
cutting and thrusting weapon, two short spears 
(pilum) 6 feet in length. They wore iron head- 
pieces with black plumes 18 inches long, and 
breast-plates. 

The original tactical formation of a Roman 
Legion was in three lines : here we have the origin 
of the principle of a 2;/rf, or snpporiingy Line^ and a 
3rd LinCy or Reserves. The ist line invariably con- 
sisted of the 12 maniples of Hastati, the 2nd of the 
12 maniples of Principes, and the 3rd of the 6 
maniples of Triarii. At first the maniples of the 
2nd and 3rd lines covered those of the ist line as 
in column, but during the Spanish Wars under the 
Scipios, this disposition was altered and the 
maniples in rear covered the intervening spaces of 
the ist line — (see plan of the Battle of the Metaurus). 
By this means, w^hich was a great step in advance 
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in tactics, the maniples of the 2nd line could be 
either ordered to advance to support the ist line 
by occupying the intervals (which were invariably 
maniple distance), or if the hand-to-hand contest 
had wearied the men of the ist line, they retired 
and took up the 2nd line, the Principes then con- 
tinuing the contest. 

The historian Polybius, the friend and com- 
panion of the younger Scipios, gives a detailed 
description of the organisation and tactics of the 
Roman Legion. He states that the maniple was 
formed in 8 ranks, there being a space of 3 feet 
between the files and ranks. The Infantry attack — 
wid the Romans ahvays assumed the tactical offen- 
sive — was commenced by the Velites darting forward, 
like our Rifles in the Peninsula War, to skirmish, 
and on the near approach of the two armies, they 
retired and fell in with their maniple. On coming 
within range, the Hastati delivered a succession of 
rapid and effective volleys with the pilum on the 
word of command from the Centurions. This was 
done by successive ranks running forw-ard suffi 
ciently far to get the necessary impetus, hurling 
the pilum and then returning to the ranks. Finally 
they drew the gladius and charged. Such in brief 
was the Roman method of fighting. 

The advantages of their formation are obvious, 
and a distinct improvement in tactical development 
is observable since the days of Cyrus. Hitherto, 
we have seen that the Greek Phalanx had been 
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victorious in Greece and in the East. The Roman 
Legion had been equally successful in the West. 
It is true it had suffered many crushing defeats 
during the Punic wars, but the Carthaginian 
victories were due, not to the inferiority of the 
Roman tactics, but to the genius of Hannibal. As 
soon as Rome had found a General of capacity, 
such as a Nero or a Scipio, the superiority of the 
Roman tactics asserted itself. The Carthaginians 
had adopted the Phalanx formation from the 
Greeks. 

Polybius very ably discusses the comparative 
merits and demerits of the Macedonian Phalanx, 
and the causes of its defeat by the Roman 
Legionary formation. People in Greece, he says, 
at the time were amazed at the result of the battle 
of Pydna, and could hardly credit it. In a word, 
the Phalanx was invulnerable on level ground. 
When spears were brought to the charge, 5 rows 
of them protruded in front of the file leaders, form- 
ing an impenetrable hedge. The sight seems to 
have made an indelible impression on the Consul 
^milius, the conqueror of King Perseus at Pydna. 
Polybius records that ** he often confessed subse- 
quently to his friends in Rome that he had never 
beheld anything more alarming and terrible than 
the Macedonian Phalanx." But the strength of 
the Phalanx lay in the cohesion of its mass, and as 
the tactical unit was so large, the difficulty of pre- 
serving this cohesion on any broken ground 

c 
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becomes apparent. It was also too ponderous a 
formation compared with the active maniples ; 
thirdly, it lacked the Roman system of supports 
and a Reserve. A tactical formation that is in- 
capable of adaptation to the topographical accidents 
of ground is faulty in the extreme, and is to be con- 
demned. At Pydna, ^milius invited attack on 
ground that was in every respect unfavourable to 
the free movements of the Phalanx, hence, when 
battle was accepted, the Macedonian wings got 
separated and a Military Tribune, seizing the oppor- 
tunity at once, cut into the gap with 20 maniples 
and decided the day. 

Alexander's flank attack by an oblique march 
had been eminently successful under the circum- 
stances, but this manoeuvre, when executed with 
the entire army, is not free from certain inherent 
tactical defects, and would fail against a mobile 
enemy. Firstly, the manoeuvre could be met by a 
change of front. Secondly, it is unsupported by a 
frontal attack to hold the enemy. And, thirdly, it 
exposes the line of retreat. 

// remained for Hannibal to establish the true 
principle of a flank attack combined ivith a frontal 
attack. The battle of Trebia — (see plan) — if not the 
most tremendous, was at any rate the most brilliant 
of Hannibal's victories. In his old age he often re- 
curred to it as a masterpiece of his skill in the field. 

The lesson was not lost on one of the most 
brilliant soldiers Rome produced during the war. 
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What Hannibal had done by ambuscade, Nero 
effected by manoeuvre in the field. The method 
was different, but the principle was the same — (see 
plan of the battle of Metaurus). It is one of the 
surprises of histor\' that so capable a General 
should have disappeared from the scene of events 
with his ser\'ices unacknowledged. There can be 
no question that his manoeuvre at the Metaurus 
won the battle, and the battle saved Rome. It 
would appear that he belonged to the unpopular 
Claudian family, and, moreover, the Romans pre- 
ferred downright fighting and affected to despise 
the wily art of the Carthaginian. 

The prelude to Nero's smart piece of tactics 
was his famous forced march from Apulia. Leav- 
ing his Legatus to confront Hannibal, he suddenly 
reinforced his colleague Livius, distant from his 
camp nearly 200 miles, defeated Hasdrubal and 
returned to his army before his absence was dis- 
covered. This is the earliest illustration of the 
fundamental strategic principle of operating on 
interior lines. Napoleon's offensive defensive on 
interior lines in his 1796 and 1814 campaigns was 
a brilliant exposition of the same principle. 

The era of the parallel order of battle in single 
lines of dense masses had now given place to the 
parallel order in three lines. Hannibal, though 
adhering to the Phalanx, recognised the principle 
and adopted this formation of battle at Zama in 
B.C. 203. In his earlier battles 
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so. He placed great reliance on his Cavalry arm, 
and was a consummate master of ambuscades and 
surprises. The Romans, on the contrary, dis- 
covered the importance of having a supporting line 
and reserves, and from the very earliest period of 
their republican history we find them adopting 
this formation. At first these lines consisted of 
maniple units, but in the process of time, and 
when we come to Caesar's day, the Cohorts or 
battalions had become the recognised battle units. 
The Romans invariably preserved a fixed propor- 
tion in their distribution of the Infantry in three 
lines. The first and second lines were each two- 
fifths, and the reserve one-fifth of the whole. The 
Triarii were utilised to confirm a victory or to cover 
a retreat. 

The three lines were evenly distributed over the 
whole front. Such a thing as detailing a portion of 
the army to make a flank attack was considered 
unconventional and absurd. Roman Generals, as a 
rule, were hide-bound by tradition and custom. 
There is a surprising analogy between them and 
some of our own Generals. They usually blundered 
into a battle, and by the aid of their astonishingly 
good Infantry generally floundered out of it suc- 
cessfully. They paid much attention to physical 
training and military exercises and drill, but the 
tactical art was either neglected or despised. Livy 
even sneers at a Roman General who actually 
'^imitated the wily art of the Carthaginian,'' and 
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yet they frequently paid a heavy penalty for neglect- 
ing to do so. 

Ignorant, pompous, and headstrong commanders 
like Sempronius, Flaminius, and Varro, when con- 
fronted by the young, energetic, intelligent Han- 
nibal, were as clay in the potter's hands. Trebia, 
Trasemene, Cannae were terrible lessons. Such 
terror had been inspired by the result of these 
battles, that none of the older Roman Generals dare 
face their formidable opponent, who did not quit 
Italy for 14 years since the day he had first 
descended into the plains of Lombardy. 

We may search history in vain to find two more 
fascinating and enthralling careers than those of 
Hannibal and Napoleon. True, there was Alexander, 
but then the great Macedonian was born in the 
purple — the hereditary heir to a magnificent army. 
He rushed like a torrent, not at the most powerful 
and virile nations of the then known world, but at 
an empire, vast in its dimensions, it is true, rich in 
its resources, its history, and its traditions, yet 
one that was already in its decline, the rottenness of 
which had a century before been demonstrated by 
the Ten Thousand on the field of Cunaxa. 

Both Hannibal and Napoleon represent genius 
pitted against nations possessed of the most 
powerful resources and organised institutions of the 
day. 

The son of Hamilcar and the obscure Corsican 
fulfilled their destinies on lines that were surpris- 
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ingly analogous. Both were selected for the com- 
mand of an army at the age of 27. Each acquired 
immortal fame at the same age by a feat of arms 
which attracted the attention and admiration of 
the civilised world, the scene of which was laid in 
identically the same locality, the basin of the Po. 
As in the one case, so in the other, the ultimate goal 
for which each strove was for the unquestioned 
supremacy of his own country as a world power. 
Each was the inveterate foe of the most powerful 
nation of the world. The one fought Rome, the 
other England, for almost precisely the same period 
of sixteen years. Trasemene and CanucC, Auster- 
litz and Jena established for each a reputation that 
no contemporary general dare dispute. The mili- 
tary downfall of both, was hastened by the strate- 
gical severance of their lines of communication. 
Publius Scipio wrenched Spain from Hannibal's 
grasp, and the snows of Russia deprived Napoleon 
of the slender fidelity of Central Europe. Finally 
the lustrous star of each set in the 46th year of his 
age, the one on the field of Zama, the other at 
Waterloo, and both died in exile, having bequeathed 
to an unbiassed posterity the immortal glory of 
their deeds as men of action. 

Hannibal was cventuallv worsted bv his own 
strategy and his own tactics. None could improve 
on it, but its lessons were not lost on Nero and on 
Scipio, representing the younger generation of com- 
manders produced by the war. It is surprising to 
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find that Hannibal's tactics, so successfully imi- 
tated by those two Roman Generals, should have 
been eventually dropped, and that tactical methods, 
instead of gaining a fresh impetus in development, 
should slide back into the old traditional groove. 
The purely frontal system of attack and defence so 
intimately associated with hand-to-hand weapons 
still held good. 

The next phase in the development of tactics is a 
recognition of the error underlying the systematic 
dispersion of the Reserves and their not being at 
the immediate disposal of the General-in-Chief at 
a critical moment. 

At the battle of Pharsalus, Pompey massed the 
bulk of his Cavalrv on his left flank. The fact did 
not escape Caesar's notice, for he at once rightly 
conjectured that his opponent's intention was to 
overwhelm his own Cavalry, which was very weak, 
and then to attack him in flank and rear. In order 
to meet this emergency, he posted the Tenth Legion 
in reserve, concentrating it in rear of his right 
flank. As anticipated, his Cavalry gave way before 
the greatly superior numbers of the enemy's horse- 
men, whereupon he gave the signal, and the Tenth 
Legion deployed to the right, and charged 
Pompey's Cavalry, pilum in hand, driving them 
off in rout. He next flung the Tenth Legion at 
the enemy's exposed flank, in support of his ist 
and 2nd lines — (see plan of the battle of Pharsalus). 
Ccvsar here proved the advantage of keeping the 
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third line or Resen;e concentrated^ and not spread 
out over the whole length of the line of battle, as 
had hitherto been the Roman practice. He more- 
over retained the Reserve under his immediate per- 
sonal command,^ It was posted first in rear of his 
centre, then moved to the threatened flank, and 
finally employed to confirm the victory. Caesar 
had solved the difficult problem of how to sustain 
the shock of a frontal attack, and at the same time 
repulse a Cavalry attack on flanks or rear. 
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by the Scythians, the ranks were filled with archers, 
and presently we find the Roman Infantry invari- 
ably carrying stakes which they fixed before them 
as a protection against the Cavalry. The ancient 
custom of assuming the offensive had given place 
to a passive defensive, until finally at the battle of 
Adrianoplc the Roman Legions were ridden down 
and destroyed by tlie Gothic squadrons. The lesson 
was learnt, and Theodosius began to enlist Teutonic 
Chiefs, and from then on the Roman infantryman 
lost caste, and the barbarian horseman became 
the main support of the Empire in its declining 
days. 

The battle of Adrianoplc, A.D. 378. marks the 
commencement of the era of Cavalry, which lasted 
for a thousand years. The custom of ages had been 
suddenly inverted, the Infantry being gradually 
relegated to garrison duties, or used as mere 
auxiUaries in the field. Frequently battles were 
fought with entire armies of Cavalry. Tlie belief 
had steadily gained ground that it was more 
honourable to fight on horseback, and that no 
Infantrv could withstand Cavalrv. This, in the 
face of the teachings of history, was a strange 
generalisation. It was not perceived that the sub- 
version of Infantry was due to its deterioration. 

Of course, the army of Charles Martel at the 
battle of Tours was composed largely of Infantry, 
and most of the Germanic nations adhered to their 
Infantry, but on the contrary Belisariusand Narses, 
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for a space, swept back the Gothic invasions of 
Italy with the aid of their Cavalry armies, and it 
may be said that, generally speaking, the horsemen 
held sway in Europe and Asia. 

Broadly speaking, during the period from the 
battle of Adrianople until Crecy and Poitiers the 
fate of kingdoms and Empires was decided by 
great Cavalry Armies, whether composed of 
Scythians, Tartars, Christians, or Saracens. We 
unfortunately know little or nothing of the tactics 
of those armies, and of such particulars of battles 
as have come down to us we are indebted in no 
small measure to the researches of Gibbon. He 
justly complains that ** amongst the numerous pro- 
ductions of Arabic and Persian literature our inter- 
preters have selected imperfect sketches of a more 
recent age. The art and genius of history have 
•ever been unknown to the Asiatics : they are 
ignorant of the laws of criticism, and our monkish 
•chroniclers of the same period may be compared 
with their most popular works, which are never veri- 
fied by the spirit of philosophy and freedom," and 
he claims that '' the Oriental Library of a Frenchf 
man would instruct the most learned mufti of the 
East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not find a 
smgle historian so clear and comprehensive a nar- 
rative of their own exploits as that which will be 
deduced in the ensuing sheets." 

In the 4th century of the Christian era the Goths 
.and Vandals oppressed the Western World. They 
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were in turn fleeing before the incessant attacks 
of the savage Huns. These Scythian hordes repre- 
sented the tide of emigration which rolled impetu- 
ously from the confines of China to those of 
Germany. Recorded history fails to enable us to- 
penetrate sufficiently far into the mist of ages, andta 
learn how often these extraordinary human migra- 
tions had occurred. But the fact of their occurrence 
is sufficiently evidenced by the ethnical differences- 
in existence, to this day, amongst the European races. 
We know enough, however, to perceive the 
strange fact that these human tidal waves have as a 
general rule flowed with surprising persistency 
from East to West, as though compelled by some 
mysterious law of nature to follow the course of the 
sun. We shall find that the vortices of human^ 
energy, w^ith the usual accompaniments of social 
and economic development and political power, 
which at any given age we choose to denominate 
by the abstract term of civilisation, have surely and 
persistently gyrated from one centre to another, 
following a westerly course. If we would traverse 
the path of human progress, we must travel from 
Susa to Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, Athens, and 
thence onwards to Rome, Paris and London. The 
last two centuries have witnessed, not the resusci- 
tation of Poland, or the overpowering dominance 
of Russia, but the creation of a new and unprece- 
dented centre of human energy in America. At 
the very dawn of the 20th century an Asiatic 
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people, the Japanese, have sprung into the fore- 
front of the Great Powers of the world. Far-seeing 
men already observe the potential results of the 
awakening of China, and he would indeed be a 
confident seer who would scout the possibility of a 
completion and continuance of the cyclic flow of 
human energy, which, for all we know to the con- 
trary, may be nature's fulcrum for hurrying on the 
destinies of human evolution and thereby prevent- 
ing stagnation, to end once more in the hurling of 
Asiatic waves on Europe.* 

The power of the Huns was consolidated under 
Attila, who fixed his seat of Government in 
Hungary. His armies were composed almost ex- 
clusively of horsemen. Their movements were 
conducted with astonishing speed. These Cavalry 
armies under his lieutenants were to be found at 
the same time in Burgundy and in Media. His 
authority was unquestioned from Thuringia to the 
Tanais. He aimed at the conquest of the Roman 
Empires of the East and the West. In A.D. 450 
the King of the Huns invaded Gaul and laid siege 
to Orleans, having marched his myriads over 800 
miles of country, through the Hyrcinian forests, 
across the Rhine, the Moselle and the Seine. 
Compelled to raise the siege of Orleans by the 



* Note. — It is a remarkable fact that this track or belt follows the 
January Isothermal line of 41'' North Latitude. A few degrees on either 
side of it embraces the limits within which all great men have appeared. 

— Author. 
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approach of the Roman General ^tius with his 
Gothic alHes under Theodoric, he retired sullenly 
to Chalons, where he turned at bay. In the ensuing 
battle the closely packed combatants stretched for 
miles. The number of slain alone amounted to 
162,000, or according to another account to 300,000 
persons. Attila renouncing the field to -^tius, 
retired into his entrenchment of wagons, dis- 
mounted his squadrons, stacked the richly mounted 
saddles and other property into a vast funeral pile, 
resolving to rush into the flames should his en- 
trenchments be forced. 

^tius did not press his victory, but allowed his 
formidable antagonist to retire across the Rhine. 
Neither the spirit nor the forces of Attila were 
impaired by the failure of his Gallic expedition. 
In the ensuing spring he crossed the Julian Alps, 
invaded Italy and laid waste the whole of Lombardy. 
Aquileia, at that time the richest, most populous, 
and strongest city on the Adriatic, was rased to 
the ground. ** The Roman ambassadors were 
introduced," says Gibbon, *^ to the tent of Attila as 
he lay camped at the place where the slow winding 
Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake 
Benacus, and trampled with his Scythian cavalry 
the farms of Catullus and Virgil.'' 

Rome itself was only saved by an appeal to his 
superstitious fears and the imaginary terrors of the 
Eternal City, which it was represented had proved 
fatal to Alaric the Goth. 
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Two centuries later, when the Huns were all but 
merged into the common population and the 
Roman arms had gained a transient lustre in the 
Persian wars under the Emperor Heraclius, a new 
danger had arisen before which the Empire of the 
East was finally to succumb. Swarms of Arabian 
horsemen issued from their deserts under the 
influence of fanatical zeal. It so happened that the 
birth of Mahomet coincided with the most degen- 
erate and disorderly period of the Romans, the 
Persians, and the Barbarians of Europe. The 
Saracen armies were from the first composed 
almost exclusively of cavalry. But with all their 
mobility and ardour, they might have beaten in 
vain against the Empires of Trajan, of Julian, or 
even of Constantine. In the 7th century there 
seemed scarcely any Power between the banks of 
the Indus and the summits of the Pyrenees 
capable of withstanding the energy of their faith 
and the keen edges of their scimitars. 

Within a hundred years of the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca, Syria and Persia fell before the 
redoubtable Caled at the battles of Yarmuck and 
Cadesia. Egypt was occupied and annexed by 
Amru. The impetuous Abdalla overran Africa. 
Spain was conquered by Mousa, and Constanti- 
nople was tw^ice besieged, though unsuccessfully. 
The Saracenic horsemen, reinforced by compul- 
sory proselytes, spread the power and authority of 
the Caliphs from India to the Atlantic. Later the 
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horns of the Crescent converged and threatened to 
engulf the Christian world by meeting on the 
Rhine. The effort proved to be a failure, owing to 
disconnected action, and it was checked by the 
Battle of Tours at the one extremity, and the battle 
of Vienna at the other. 

The first two sieges of Constantinople are 
remarkable for the employment of an inflammable 
explosive utilised with effect by the Greeks. It has 
been well said that ** the skill of a chemist and an 
engineer was equivalent to the succour of fleets 
and armies," and this discovery or improvement of 
the military art was fortunately reserved for ** the dis« 
tressful period when the degenerate Romans of the 
East were incapable of contending with the warlike 
enthusiasm and youthful energy of the Saracens.'' 

This substance, known as Greek fire, is fully 
described by Gibbon. Its principal ingredient was 
Naptha, a bituminous liquid or inflammable oil. 
With it were mixed, in unknown proportions, sul- 
phur and coniferous resin. The substance was 
used with equal effect by land or by sea, and 
was either poured from the ramparts in large 
boilers, launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or 
attached by means of flax or tow to the heads of 
javelins and arrows. The substance is said to have 
produced a thick smoke, followed by a loud explo- 
sion, and a fierce running flame, which enveloped 
and consumed everything with which it came m 
contact. Water, instead of extinguishing the flame, 
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appeared only to add fuel to it. The secret was 
carefully preserved for more than 400 years, when 
the method of its manufacture was at length either 
discovered or betrayed to the Saracens. Their 
chemists, the most famous in the world, soon in- 
vented an explosive of much greater military utility 
by experimenting with a compound of nitre, sulphur 
and charcoal, which was destined to revolutionise 
the art of war. 

Towards the close of the Cavalry age, Zenghis 
Khan again, with his Mongol Cavalry, spread terror 
and devastation in the course of an uninterrupted 
series of successes covering a quarter of a century. 
He sacked Pekin and Delhi, and his inability to 
convey his army across the Hellespont alone saved 
Byzantium from sharing a similar fate. At his 
death his empire extended from Odessa to the 
Yellow Sea. A few generations later the Tartar 
energy was revived under his successor, Tamerlane. 
He had 80,000 Cavalry in his invasion of India. 
Two hundred thousand horsemen followed his 
banners into China. But these numbers were 
greatly exceeded at the great battle of Angora, 
fought in 1402 in the heart of Asia Minor, where 
the Sultan Bajazet with an army of 400,000 men was 
completely crushed, and led a prisoner into the 
presence of his irresistible and exultant foe. This 
unfortunate Prince had subsequently to submit to 
the mortification, so it is related, of exposure to the 
public gaze in an iron cage. 

D 
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The era of Cavalry inaugurates the age of knights 
in armour. During the whole of this period there 
is much war. But of art in war there is little or 
none. Bodies of horsemen encased in armour with 
couched lances hurl themselves one against the 
other. Victory is decided by momentum, impact^ 
and weight, Generals fighting like common troopers, 
and one and all animated with the idea that every- 
thing depends on the strong arm and the trusty 
sword. 

The real art of war had ended with Caesar. For 
its renaissance we are indebted to Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The brilliant period of tactical-development 
extending over the three centuries before our era 
is entirely submerged and practically lost sight of 
for a period of sixteen centuries, when it is | once 
more revived and is followed by another.period of 
great activity and rapid development, culminating 
in what is now called grand tactics. 

In the 13th century there was a revival of Greek 
tactics in Europe, and once more the Phalanx was 
seen in the field. The hardy Swiss peasants at the 
battle of Morgarten in 1315 were the first to arrest 
the supremacy of Cavalry and to prove that the 
armoured knights may dash themselves in vain 
against their hedge of pikes, A few years later the 
battle of Crecy (see plan) had a still more profound 
and startling effect throughout Europe, and at 
Poitiers the value of Infantry was again confirmed. 
This revolution was effected by the English long- 
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bowman, who proved that with his cloth-yard shaft 
he could annihilate the best Cavalry at a distance. 
In this we do not see evolution, but a revival. 

Europe had forgotten the art of war, but the 
study of tactics was presently to receive a great 
stimulus in the Dutch and Swedish schools of war. 
From the battle' of Crecy onwards, the steady 
increase of the Infantry is observable, and Cavalry 
once more resumes the role of an auxiliary arm, yet 
it is slow in reverting, and even in the wars of the 
17th century we find the proportion of Cavalry to 
Infantry in the Armies commanded by Gustavus, 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Turenne, and Conde, as high as 
from 20 to 60 per cent, of the entire army. 

The revival of Infantry also synchronises with 
the introduction of gunpowder and the invention of 
cannon and firearms. These latter were at first of 
extremely crude construction, and their develop- 
ment on practical lines Was slow. Meantime the 
Phalanx, called by the Spaniards tertiaSj held its 
own for three centuries. Graduallv the musket 
was improved, first by the Prince of Nassau and 
again by Gustavus, who was the first to reduce the 
pikemen and to organise entire battalions of mus- 
keteers, but the pike did not finally disappear until 
near the close of the 17th century. 

Meanwhile, throughout the whole period dealt 
with in this paper, the organisation and tactics of 
Cavalry remained unaltered. The chief functions 
of Cavalry as an auxiliary arm have always been the 
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same, that is, to gain information and to afford pro- 
tection to the main body of the army. It was 
invariably posted on the flanks of the Infantry in 
line of battle, and its duties were to protect those 
flanks, to endeavour to defeat the enemy's horsemen 
similarly posted, and to attack his flanks and rear. 
Finally, the most important duty which devolved 
on Cavalry was the sustained pursuit of a defeated 
enemy. Times out of number we find instances in 
history of Cavalry commanders pursuing a defeated 
wing of the enemy's horsemen too far, during the 
initial stage of a battle, and before victory had 
declared itself. The difficulty has always been for 
commanders to know when to check the pursuit, to 
rally their squadrons, and to return to the battlefield. 
History teems with instances of battles having been 
lost by the unchecked impetuosity of a Cavalry 
pursuit. Alexander himself and Gustavus were 
guilty of this error. 

Perhaps the best example of Cavalry shock 
tactics is afforded by Hasdrubal's brilliant manceu- 
vres at the battle of Cannae (see plan of the battle). 
He there proved himself one of the ablest Cavalry 
commanders of any age. Having with his heavy 
Cavalry swept the Roman horse of the right wing 
off the field, he rallied his squadrons, then swept 
along the rear of the Roman army, wheeled to 
his right, and thundered down on the remaining 
Roman squadrons engaged with Hanno's Numi- 
dians. Having annihilated them, he turned his 
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attention to the Roman Infantry, attacking them 
in rear. 

The same manoeuvre was successfully carried out 
in a precisely similar manner by Conde at the battle 
of Rocroy in 1643, and partially by Cromwell at 
Naseby. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 

The military history of the 17th century affords 
much interest in the study of the evolution of 
tactics. Towards the close of the long era charac- 
terised by the dominance of the cavalry arm, the 
reassertion of the power of infantry and the intro- 
duction and gradual improvement of the new 
artillery arm, had, so to speak, unsettled the minds 
of military men, causing much perplexity and un- 
certainty as to the true functions of the respective 
arms and as to their proportional and intrinsic 
value as tactical factors on the battlefield. 

Generally speaking, cavalry was still the most 
important arm, and by reason of its superior 
mobility it still remained virtually the manoeuvring 
and striking force in the field. Its importance, as 
we have seen, was threatened by the increasing 
power of the musketeers, but it met the difficulty 
by adding to the thickness and quantity of its 
armour and by adopting firearms as its chief 
weapon, thereby losing in mobility, by this dragoon- 
ing process, what it gained in fire effect. 

The footmen were invariably inferior in numbers 
to the horsemen. They were a combined array of 
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pikemen and musketeers generally marshalled in 
dense phalanx formation and in bodies from 600 to 
several thousand in number, so formed, that the 
musketeers stood in small squares at the four cor- 
ners of the parallelogram formed by the pikemen. 
The musketeers and pikemen were complementary 
to one another. Each without the other was at a 
great disadvantage and practically helpless against 
horsemen who could charge the former and cut 
them down before they had time to reload, and 
could ride up to the latter, when, halting at a safe 
and convenient distance beyond reach of the for- 
midable pike, they could calmly fire into their 
dense and unresisting ranks. But the infantry 
formations, however much they varied in different 
countries, were all of them unequal to quick and 
difficult movements, and quite lacking in such 
important essentials as efficacy of fire, ability to 
attack or defend in any given direction other than 
the immediate front, and power to manoeuvre in 
the field after once having been laboriously de- 
ployed into battle formation. 

Then again, the true value of artillery was still 
unknown, and guns were few and ill-served. 
Throughout Europe, until artillery was organised 
on a military footing, first by Gustavus Adolphus 
and later by Louis XIV. of France, guns were 
served bv civilian mechanics and artisans- who 
gradually formed a guild of cannoneers in their 
respective countries. Their services were specially 
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engaged for a campaign and dispensed with on its 
conclusion. They claimed certain privileges not 
enjoyed by the professional soldiers. The head 
cannoneer, or the Master General of Ordnance, as 
he got to be recognised in course of time, claimed 
as his right the entire ordnance taken in a captured 
town, besides a proportionately large share of the 
booty — a not inconsiderable perquisite, as may be 
imagined when war was a game of organised 
plunder and the siege and sack of fortified towns 
the chief business of commanders of those times. 
The cannon then in use were of a large calibre and 
were transported with much difficulty and immense 
labour on the line of march. In battle they were 
masj^ed usually in front of the centre, and the draft 
horses were sent to the rear of the army, so that in 
the event of a defeat nothing could save the guns 
from capture. 

Under these conditions it was small wonder that 
a General gave his chief attention to his cavalry, 
which was his most powerful arm. Artillery and 
infantry played but a subordinate part, and a battle 
was won, not by a skilful combination of the three 
arms, but by a charge of horsemen launched against 
an exposed flank of the hostile army. 

At this period also the topographical features of 
a battle field were ignored, and consequently the 
disposition of the three arms so that each should 
turn to account the local features of the spot had 
not entered the minds of men. Level ground was 
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sought with an eye to the free movements of 
cavalrv. 

The frontage occupied by armies, owing to the 
compactness and density of both infantry and 
cavalry formations, was comparatively very smally 
and armies in strength rarely exceeded that of a 
modern Army Corps. 

The reasons for the restricted size of European 
armies at this period is to be ascribed partly to the 
preponderance of cavalry, which then, as ever, was 
an expensive arm to equip and feed, and partly to 
the peculiar conditions obtaining in Europe at that 
time. Agriculture was in an extremely backward 
state, and immense tracts of country were left un- 
cultivated. Towns and cities were few and far 
between. Villages and hamlets were to be founds 
as a rule, only in the immediate vicinity of those 
towns and cities, which were themselves fortified 
places. Roads and communications were few and 
for the most part extremely bad. In nearly every 
possible theatre of war west of the Vistula consider- 
able tracts of country intervening between these 
fortified towns were mere wastes of morass and 
forest. 

Armies were accompanied by immense hordes 
of sutlers and camp followers, frequently exceeding 
in numbers the armies to which they attached 
themselves. Armed forces in the field were 
deplorably deficient in nearly all the appliances 
and adjuncts which enabled those of a later period 
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to move freely, namely, transport, magazines, 
trains, &c. The maxim that **war must sustain 
war " was the standard military dogma of the day. 
Armies subsisted by plunder, and when a com- 
mander was not engaged in the laborious invest- 
ment of some fortified place, he would be conduct- 
ing a series of elusive, hide-and-seek strategic 
manoeuvres, conceived with no other intention than 
that of transferring his army from a depleted and 
ravaged province to another which promised an 
abundance of forage and provisions when he went 
into winter quarters. 

It is to Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North, to whom credit is due for first shuffling out 
of this chaotic state of affairs into something like 
system and method, and paving the way for that 
higher development of scientific warfare which was 
soon to receive a further impetus from the great 
Commanders who followed him. He saw the 
value of mobility and discipline and the necessity 
for applying those qualities to his infantry arm, 
particularly by means of proper organisation, drill, 
and training, and by instituting a system of forming 
magazines and rationing his troops, and prohibiting 
plunder. He perceived the importance of musketry, 
and foresaw the eventual and inevitable establish- 
ment of infantry in supersession of cavalry as the 
main and decisive power of a commander in 
battle. He also realised the great importance of 
the artillery arm as a powerful adjunct to infantry, 
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and perceived that cavalry, by being made to trot 
forward, halt, and fire deliberately, was being put 
to a wrong use and being shorn of half its power. 
Moreover, he was the first to really grasp the 
importance of combining the three arms with a 
view to mutual assistance and co-operation, as he 
was the first to clearly establish on a modern 
basis the relative importance of the respective 
arms as tactical factors in deciding the fate of a 
battle. 

It would be as well to glance at his methods of 
organisation, for he undoubtedly stands out in 
history as one of the greatest of military organisers. 
The armies of Europe in his day were militias, just 
as they were in peace in the time of Philip and 
Alexander, but unlike them they were raised and 
kept up to strength by a method, peculiar to the 
times, of enrolling bands or companies of mercenary 
troops whose loyalty could be counted upon only 
•so long as they were regularly paid, and whose 
allegiance was shifted from one commander to 
another practically at will. These trained bands, 
as they were called, were the outcome of the feudal 
system, and it had been the custom for powerful 
feudal chiefs to enrol them for the purpose of 
carrying on internecine war. But as the States of 
Europe began gradually to consolidate, this pri- 
vilege of declaring and conducting war within the 
realms of a paramount sovereign was curtailed, and 
•eventually ceased altogether. 
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The first in modern times, Gustavus organised a 
standing army — the bed-rock of military power — 
and subjected his newly-created army to a thorough 
and systematic course of training and drill, without 
which tactical manoeuvring and rapid strategical 
movements are difficult, if not impossible. The 
infantry company Was fixed at 150 men, 75 mus- 
keteers and 59 pikemen, the remainder, being 
officers and non-commissioned officers. Four 
companies formed a battalion, two battalions a 
regiment, three regiments a brigade. Companies 
and battalions stood in line with varying intervals, 
pikemen in 8 ranks, and musketeers in 6 ranks,. 
closing to 3 ranks when firing, and the first rank 
kneeling, so as to avoid the constant movement of 
successive ranks of platoons moving to the rear to 
reload, as was the general practice in other armies. 
The formation of a brigade, or a demi-brigade, as 
a regiment was sometimes called, was peculiar 
when deployed for action. The pikemen were 
separated into three bodies forming a wedge, and 
these were flanked bv musketeers, somewhat 

as under, the shaded 
blocks representing the 
wedge of pikemen 
flanked by the light 
regimental pieces and 
the musketeers. 

Hitherto cavalry had 
been in 8 or 10 ranks. 
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He cut them down to three ranks ; deprived that 
arm of the musket, and trained it to gallop at full 
speed, using the sword and pistol only, and 
organised it in regiments of 4 squadrons. 

He studied the Turkish system of gunnery ; 
improved on it ; and was the first to introduce 
really light and mobile field pieces, 3, 4, and 6- 
pounders, which he distributed among the infantry, 
each regiment having 2 pieces. The heavier guns 
or cannon he organised as reserve field artillery 
under his able Chief of Artillery, Colonel Torstenson, 
who devised a system of drill for the first time. 

Gustavus, moreover, instituted the modern 
system of rank amongst officers ; armed his Infan- 
try with the improved flint wheel- lock ; trained 
them to be rapid marchers ; established a system 
of rationing his troops, a thing unheard of in those 
days ; and in war formed magazines and dep6ts, 
also an innovation. In a word, he greatly improved 
equipment, arms, drill, discipline, rationing, medical 
attendance, technical engineering, and gunnery ; 
field manoeuvres and earthworks, and all modern 
improvements in these respects date from him. 

Gustavus as a commander is seen at his best in 
his 1630-32 campaign. Pre-eminent as he stands 
in his times as a strategist and as an organiser, he 
is in comparison not quite so good ^ a tactician. 
He was unable, in spite of his high perceptive facul- 
ties, to tear himself away from the thrall of the 
parallel order of battle. At Breitenfeld (see plan), 
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he showed remarkably quick decision in meeting a 
manoeuvre directed by Tilly against his flank. He 
performed what Darius failed to do at Arbela. What 
is more important, his movement bears the character^ 
not of passivity, but that of an energetic counter- 
attack of the most effective kind, for it deprived Tilly y. 
at one stroke, of his guns and his line of retreat. 

Hitherto it was the custom to mass the guns in 
front of the centre of the line of battle. Conse- 
quently the fire of these great batteries could only 
be concentrated on one spot, which was not neces- 
sarily either a weak or a vulnerable point in the 
encmv^s line of battle, and the moment fire was 
directed at an objective away from that particular 
spot, it became divergent or eccentric, and there- 
fore less effective. Gustavus, by attaching light 
field pieces to his regiments and brigades, both 
Cavalry and Infantry, greatly strengthened the 
entire front of his line of battle. This light 
artillery was the prototype of the modern 
brigade of horse and field artillery. 714^ 
dispersion of gun-power admUted of concen- 
trated fire being brought to bear on more than 
one point. It was this new manifestation of 
power which caused Pappenheim to get restive and 
out of hand, and which contributed, conjointly 
with the detachments of musketeers posted in the 
intervals between the cavalry brigades, towards 
rendering his determined and repeated cavalry 
attacks absolutely abortive. 
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Gustavus, by his dispositions at this battle, origi- 
nated the true phuciple of the co-operation of the 
three amis. Not only did he strengthen his cavalry 
wing with artillery and infantry, but he posted 
cavalry with his infantry centre, and what is more 
important, he held cavalry in reserve under his otvn 
immediate command — a measure never adopted 
before his time, not even by Caesar, and one so- 
frequently neglected since. 

Moreover, at the battle of Rain, in the same year, 
he for the first time demonstrated the value of 
artillery in forcing the passage of a river strongly 
held by an army of equal strength. By posting his 
batteries on opposite sides of a re-entering bend of 
the river, he brought a concentric fire to bear on 
the space enclosed by that bend, and under cover 
of this protective fire he constructed his bridges- 
and threw over his infantry and cavalry. It was an 
operation then deemed impossible, but one subse- 
quently so often repeated by Napoleon under more 
difficult conditions. 

But at Llitzen, though his line of march brought 
him directly on the right flank of Wallenstein's- 
army in position, Gustavus, on reaching the village 
of Llitzen, held by the enemy's right flank, deliber- 
ately moved ofif, circling round it, and drew up 
exactly opposite his opponent, thereby losing a 
splendid opportunity of establishing an imperishable 
reputation for himself as a tactician. Some of his 
biographers seek to extenuate his Generalship on 
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this occasion by explaining that he did not mean 
^* to snatch a victory " from Wallenstein — a quixotic 
enough idea in war. But the plain fact is, that 
even a man of the mental calibre of Gustavus was 
unable to dissociate himself entirely from the mili- 
tary traditions of centuries, and in spite of his 
indubitable strategic skill and his great foresight in 
correctly gauging tactical tendencies towards higher 
development, he yet had his limitations. Had he 
not been cut off prematurely on the field of Liitzen, 
it is not improbable that in any future campaigns 
he would have shown that gradual improvement 
on his previous tactical performances which we 
perceive in the careers of Turenne and Frederic 
the Great. 

Breitenfeld was his masterpiece. The result of 
this battle electrified Europe, and its immediate 
effect was to raise the *^ Snow King " to such a 
pinnacle of fame as to cause him to be regarded as 
the greatest military commander perhaps since 
Caesar, and to induce the nations of Europe to set 
about copying his methods, his organisation, his 
training, and his tactics. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that changes 
in the organisation and tactical formations of Euro- 
pean armies on the Swedish system were sudden. 
On the contrary, nothing effectual was done till 
after the close of the Thirty Years' War. As an 
illustration I attach a plan of the battle of Rocroy, 
fought twelve years after Breitenfeld. It will be 
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observed that the infantry formations of Tilly are 
still preserved by the Spanish troops, but the 
French infantry have adopted a formation some- 
what resembling the Swedish, that is to say, the 
resisting power was placed in the centre of the 
unit, and it was flanked by an effective and 
numerous body of musketeers. This battle, by which 
Conde acquired so much fame, is, from a tactical 
point of view, inferior in importance to Breiten- 
feld. It is remarkable chiefly for the great tactical 
similarity it bears to Cannae, but Hasdrubal did not 
display the want of judgment shown by Conde in 
charging unshaken infantry in front when he might, 
by earlier using the infantry reserve under Marshal 
Sirot, have utilised his squadrons in assailing the 
flanks and rear of the veteran Spaniards under 
Fuentes. 

It has been generally supposed that the great 
impetus to the development of tactics in its 
modern stage is due to the introduction of gun- 
powder and the invention of cannon and firearms. 
This is, to my mind, by no means the true cause. 
Notwithstanding the fact that cannon and muskets, 
or the latter's prototype, the arquebus, had been in 
use since the 14th century, I have, I hope, made it 
clear that up to the middle of the 17th century the 
tactical conduct of a battle is in no way distinguish- 
able from the methods employed at Cannae or 
Pharsalus, with the exception that archers are 
replaced by musketeers, and the balistas and 

E 
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catapults of that period are superseded by can- 
non. 

The real cause of the great advance in the art is 
the discovery of the bayonet — in itself a simple 
fact, but one which exercised the most revolutionary 
effect on the art of war, and particularly on what I 
deem to be its more important branch, namely, 
tactics. 

As I have already shown, the pike was the only 
really effective answer to an onslaught of cavalry. But 
as the offensive power of the pike ceased beyond 
the reach of the weapons of the leading rank, 
cavalry discontinued to charge at top speed, 
adopted firearms, and usually rode up to the 
infantry and halted to fire into its ranks. Gustavus 
trained his cavalry to charge at full speed, but his 
cavalry tactics were an exception to the general 
rule obtaining in Europe in the 17th century. It 
was necessary therefore to stiffen and protect the 
pikemen with musketeers. The proportion of 
these two classes of infantry varied in different 
countries, but it was impossible for either to act 
without the assistance of the other. 

The invention of the b.iyonet in 1669 gave to the 
musketeer just that power of shock resistance at 
close quarters in which he was lacking before and 
w^hich the pikemen possessed, without in any way 
detracting from his offensive fire-power at a 
distance. It enabled infantry to escape from the 
dilemma of having to adopt a dense formation in 
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order to resist cavalry, but in doing which it fell a 
prey to the increasingly destructive power of can- 
non, whose projectiles tore remorselessly through 
its serried ranks. However simple and necessary 
a contrivance a bayonet may seem to us at the 
present day, it must be borne in mind that the 
musket and its prototype, the arquebus, had been in 
use for a period of nearly four centuries before the 
bayonet was discovered, and even then it was 
merely a long iron prong adjusted to the muzzle of 
the musket by means of a wooden plug inserted 
into the barrel, so that when fixed the musket 
could not be loaded and fired until it had been re- 
moved. It actually took twelve years to rectify 
this defect by the invention of so simple a device 
as a socket for the bayonet. 



CHAPTER V. 

TURENNE AND HIS GREAT PUPIL MARLBOROUGH. 

Turenne, a master of his art and the greatest 
miUtary chief since Gustavus Adolphus, had already 
perceived, as his great predecessor had done before 
him, that infantry, hitherto kept in the background, 
was naturally the most important of the arms, by 
reason of the facility with which it could manoeuvre 
and fight over practically any kind of ground. 

In the earlier campaigns during the close of the 
Thirty Years' War the armies he had commanded 
were organised on the old system of two-thirds 
cavalry to one-third infantry, and a proportion of 
one gun to about i,ooo men. In his last campaigns, 
extending over the years 1672-75, we find his 
armies composed of rather less than half cavalry, 
notably at the battles of Entzheim and Tiirkheim. 
He repeatedly urged the further proportional 
increase of infantry, and by his advice Louis XIV. 
reorganised the French artillery ; horsed it and 
trained it in a thoroughly efficient manner ; and 
divided it into batteries having a fixed establish- 
ment. But the great reforms advocated by Turenne 
were not destined to be carried into effect during 
the life-time of that great soldier. None the less 
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it is true that Turenne created the French army, a 
force which towards the close of the 17th century 
had swelled to enormous proportions compared 
with the armies of a half century before, and it had 
already become the terror of Europe. 

The great merit of Turenne lay in his having 
altered the system of warfare then in vogue, par- 
ticularly in its strategic aspect. He was far above 
the military prejudices of the day, and preferred 
manoeuvring and fighting to wasting time in sieges 
that were often unnecessarv and indecisive. In his 
day war was a game of sieges. Armies seldom 
undertook distant marches. When not entrenched 
before some fortress, they were to be found in great 
entrenched camps, where whole summers were 
wasted. Winter campaigns were out of the ques- 
tion. Perhaps the best illustration of this mode of 
warfare is presented by the operations of Gustavus 
and Wallenstein at Ntirnberg in 1632, which was 
redeemed by the former's attempt to storm the 
Alte Veste. But Turenne put in practice the 
strategic principle of operating on the enemy s line 
of communication. This compelled his adversary 
either to emerge from his entrenched lines to fight, 
or to hasten to manoeuvre on to his line of commu- 
nication again. He was also the first in those days 
to conduct a w^inter campaign : witness his Tiirk- 
heim operations in 1674-75. 

I am not so much concerned with his methods 
as a strategist as I am with his abilities as a tactician. 
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The best criticism of the military operations of 
Turenne is no doubt that dictated by Napoleon at 
St. Helena. But this criticism, though trenchant 
and penetrating, deals entirely with the strategic 
aspect of that Generars campaigns, and barely 
touches on his tactics. The study of the long and 
eventful military career of Turenne, extending over 
half a century, from 1625 to 1675, discloses one of 
the most remarkable instances of steady improvement 
in the tactical art. What greater contrast, for instance, 
can there be than between the tactics of Mergent- 
heim, 1645, and Turkheim, 1675. This latter 
battle is to my mind one of the most interesting 
perhaps in the whole history of warfare. It marks 
the division between the strictly parallel order of 
battle and the parallel-cum-oblique order of 
battle. 

It seems to me impossible to deny to Hannibal 
the immortal merit of having established the prin- 
ciple of a combined frontal and flank attack. We 
have seen that Nero illustrated the same principle 
by a manoeuvre on the battlefield after deployment 
for the conflict, which was a step in advance. But 
at Turkheim Turenne made a still further advance 
by illustrating how this principle could be put in 
practice by maticviivre whilst on the inarch, and 
be/ore contact with the enemy. It was in fact the 
eadiest inception of the principles underlying what 
was subsequently known as Grand Tactics, the 
necessary conditions of which are manoeuvring 
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power, calculation of time and space, combination, 
and surprise. 

It will be observed (see plan of the battle of 
Tiirkheim) that armies are beginning to occupy a 
more extended frontage in proportion to their 
numbers ; that cavalry and infantry are each dis- 
posed in three lines, and that artillery power, though 
still massed, is more disseminated along the entire 
front. Turenne's manoeuvre was so successful as 
a surprise, that, had he pushed his flank attack 
instead of merely taking up a position on the west 
bank of the Fechte, and giving the enemy time to 
meet it, he would have inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the allies. Moreover, his frontal attack should 
have been more active ; and it w^ill be observ^ed 
that Turenne not only did not send artillery with 
his flanking column, but he omitted to provide for 
an enfilade fire from his frontal attack in support of 
his flank attack until too late in the dav, when he 

ml 

discovered his error. 

Within a few years of Turennc's death, on the 
field of Sasbach, his reorganisation schemes, carried 
out by Louvois, began to take effect. Already the 
infantry regiments had been greatly increased, and 
this arm now numbered three-fourths of the entire 
strength of the French army. Napoleon cites this 
revolutionary change in the proportional strength 
of cavalry and infantry as inaugurating a new era in 
w^arfare. But as a matter of fact the great increase 
in the infantry arm was the effect rather than the 
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cause of this startling change in the aspect of war- 
fare. The true cause, as I have already indicated, 
was the discovery of the bayonet and the invention 
of a socket. For, in the first instance, the pike 
could now safely be abolished. Infantry battalions 
were uniformly armed with musket and bayonet. 
The front of a battalion deployed was considerably 
increased by dispensing with the deep phalanx 
formation for pikemen, and still further increased 
by reducing the infantry to three ranks, thus giving 
the French infantry battalion of 600 men a deployed 
front of about 200 yards. The cavalry also was 
permanently cut down to three ranks, as Gustavus 
had done more than half a century before. 

The effect of these changes in formation alone 
was to practically treble the frontage hitherto 
occupied by an army of given strength. But this 
lengthening out of the front of a line of battle by a 
reduction of the depth of the files was not all. 
Armies were themselves presently greatly increased 
in size by considerable additions to the infantry 
branch. In the last decade of the 17th century 
Louis XIV. put from one to two hundred thousand 
men in the field. Towards the close of his reign the 
French army mustered 264 regiments of infantry, 
222 of which had been raised by Louis himself; 
and a French regiment at that time consisted of 
three battalions of 600 men each. This, then, was 
an additional cause for the great increase of the 
battle front of an armv. 
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The general result of these circumstances had a 
most important bearing on the development of 
tactics. Armies about to engage instead of occupy- 
ing a few hundred yards of front, now filled compa- 
ratively large spaces, and as these could scarcely 
ever be open plains, but presented local features 
such as woods, streams, hills, folds of ground, 
hedges, lanes, villages, &c., it became of increasing 
importance to turn to account these peculiarities in 
any impending conflict. A general of an army 
could no longer survey with the naked eye, from 
where he stood, not only his entire army, but the 
peculiarities of ground in its area of operation. The 
topographical features of ground now for the first 
time forced themselves on the attention of a com- 
mander when considering either offensive or 
defensive action. 

The days of the formal and slow marshalling of 
opposing armies within a half or at most a mile of 
one another had ceased. A commander now re- 
quired more information as to ground and as to the 
enemy's dispositions. Reconnaissance by the 
cavalry, and also personally by the general himself, 
became an ever-increasing necessity. A general 
acceptance of Turenne's strategic principle of 
making an enemy's army in the field the real 
strategic objective necessitated the discontinuance 
of great entrenched camps and lines, behind which 
armies lay idly for months. As marching and 
mancruvring became more constant, questions in- 
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volving protection on the line of march and security 
in camp became pressing. 

Moreover, whereas formerly the tactical objective 
was some weak point in the solid human and 
equine wall drawn up opposite in serried array, 
which it was usual to assail with cavalry, now it 
began to be perceived that the tactical objective 
was a topographical key point, the possession of 
which would facilitate the discomfiture of the 
enemy by rendering his whole position untenable. 
An extensive battle-front made it not only undesir- 
able, but impossible to guard it effectually in equal 
strength throughout its entire length. A pre- 
ponderance of strength was concentrated at what 
were then deemed key-points, and entrenchments 
and field works came more and more into use for 
the strengthening of weak parts of the line, particu- 
larly of the defence. And skill in tactics hence- 
forth began to consist less in seizing an opportunity 
to hurl cavalry upon infantry exposed or dis- 
ordered, than on so disposing the three arms, and 
particularly the artillery, as to derive the full 
advantages afforded by topographical characteristics 
and accidents of ground. 

In order to realise this great stride in tactical 
development, we must turn to the battles of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies. In the quarter century pre- 
ceding these great and instructive battles, the 
tactical principle practically applied by Turenne 
at Tiirkheim was successfully repeated by Luxem- 
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burg at the battle of Fleurus in 1690, and by 
Catinat at the battle of Marsaglia near Turin in 
1693. But neither of these two able soldiers, nor 
even Villars nor Eugfene, can be credited with 
having established any new principle in tactics. It 
is not until we turn to a study of Blenheim and 
Ramillies that we recognise an advance in the art 
initiated by Turenne's ablest pupil, Marlborough. 

At Blenheim (see plan) we perceive for the first 
time the effect of the great change in the general 
character of tactical formations which I have ^ 

alluded to above, and particularly of the defence. 
We observe Tallard and Marsin groping for correct 
principles of defence under the changed conditions 
of warfare. It is true they had strengthened their 
position, by the dissemination of artillery power. 
But the locking up of the bulk of the infantry in 
the villages of Blenheim and Ober Glauheim, which 
Tallard regarded as the bastions of the position, the 
curtain of which he held with cavalry^is instructive 
by reasons of its very faultiness. Not only Tallard, 
but even Eugfene and Marlborough conceived 
Blenheim to be the key to the French position. 
Consequently in their joint plan of attack Marl- 
borough and Eugfeae decided that the latter should 
occupy the attention of Maximillian and Marsin, 
whilst the former assailed Blenheim. Lord Cutts 
gallantly attacked this village with a strong column 
of all arms, but after five hours' stubborn fighting, 
all attempts to capture it failed. It was only then 
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perceived by Marlborough that the weak curtain of 
cavalry between Blenheim and Ober Glauheim was 
the vulnerable spot in the French line, so massing 
all available troops of all arms opposite this point, 
he assailed and broke it ; and wheeling to the left, 
found Tallard and half the French army at his 
mercy, hemmed in between himself, Lord Cutts 
and the Danube. 

A/arlbo rough crystallised the puidamental prin- 
ciple of concentrating a superior force against a 
decisive and iveak point. But what I would par- 
ticularly draw attention to is the differentiation 
between the attack and the defence in so far as 
relates to the specialisation of dispositions made 
on either side which hitherto we have failed to dis- 
cover in the era of the parallel order of battle. 
With the light of fuller knowledge we should now 
regard the Eichberg as the key to the French 
position, and had Eugfene captured those heights 
by Turenne's manoeuvre, the disaster to the French 
army would conceivably have been on a larger 
scale. 

But, however decisive and great the battle of 
Blenheim was from a political point of view, it is 
from a tactical standpoint completely dwarfed by 
Ramillies, which is undoubtedly Marlborough's 
masterpiece, and which was, in the establishment 
of tactical principles, perhaps more prolific than 
any other battle in history. 

In spite of the lesson taught at Blenheim, 
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Villeroi's dispositions for the defence were similar 
to Tallard's with all the inherent defects repeated. 
Marlborough in his reconnaissance this time saw at 
a glance and correctly gauged the true key to the 
position, which was the commanding ground 
marked by Ottomond's tomb. Its possession would 
have a decisive effect in enabling him to command 
and enfilade the whole of Villeroi's position, and to 
bar his direct line of retreat on Mons. MarlborougJi 
zvas the first to demonstrate that the true key to a 
position is a topographical one. Turenne at Tiirk- 
heim had assailed the enemy's flank farthest from 
his line of retreat, but Marlborough proved that the 
most vulnerable flank is the one nearest the enemy^s 
line of retreat. Moreover, the dispositions for the 
attack made by him are profoundly superior to 
anything until then conceived. At Blenheim we 
have seen him concentrating a superior force at the 
decisive point, but at Ramillies he put this prin- 
ciple into application in its form of greatest intensity 
by adding to it the elements of deception and surprise. 
For he directed a strong column on Autre Eglise 
to conceal his real intention and to deceive Villeroi, 
in which he was entirely successful. Then holding 
him with his first line along his entire front, and 
with a secondary false attack on Ramillies itself, he 
directed the bulk of his second line and reserves 
under cover of some rising ground in overwhelm- 
ing strength against his real objective, the Ottomond 
Hill, which Villeroi had neglected. We have here 
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the principle of a holding attack, a feint and a 
decisive attack established for the first time under 
its modern aspect. Finally, when the French army- 
broke and became disorganised, Marlborough did 
not, in the customary manner of his age, and even 
long after, spend a week on the battlefield to 
** celebrate the event singing Te Deums,*' as 
Napoleon sarcastically expressed it, but he pursued 
as Alexander always pursued. The wreck of 
Villeroi's army, with difficulty, found refuge under 
the walls of Louvain wuth the English horse at their 
heels. 

In my opinion, Marlborough ranks with Hanni- 
bal as one of the greatest of tacticians. Perhaps no 
general in history has had so many detractors, cer- 
tainly none whose reputation has been so unjustly 
belittled by foreign historians as Marlborough. 
Even Napoleon gives tacit consent to this general 
depreciation. In the category of great commanders 
whose campaigns he recommends, should be read 
and re-read if we would extract from them the 
secret of the art of war, he excludes Marlborough 
and includes Eugene. 

Now the latter, it is true, made a reputation in 
the Turkish wars : the former had served with dis- 
tinction under Turcnnc, particularly at Entzheim 
with the English contingent. Both had com- 
manded in concert, and each had enhanced his 
reputation when in independent command. Great 
as were the victories of Zenta and Turin, both were 
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lacking in any special tactical merit. At the former 
battle a Turkish army was caught crossing the 
Theiss river, and practically destroyed by a con- 
verging artillery fire. The latter was a frontal 
battle of the parallel order type. Cassano was a 
wasteful blunder, and Luzzara was faulty in execu- 
tion, both being archaic in method. None of 
these battles bears the least comparison in merit 
with Ramillies. 

Nothing, perhaps, tells so strongly in favour of 
Marlborough, as the result of the campaign of 
1712. He had been recalled to England by a 
Ministry unfavourably disposed towards him, and 
Eugfene succeeded him as Commander-in-Chief of 
the allied army in the Low Countries. Villars 
thereupon assumed the offensive, defeated Eugfene 
at Denain, and not only compelled him to evacuate 
the Scheldt Valley, but drove him into Germany. 

Napoleon's refusal to concede to Marlborough a 
niche in the temple of fame may be attributed 
without doubt to a strong feeling of national preju- 
dice. He was an Englishman, that fact was in 
itself intolerable. In this connection, I consider 
this great man to have been not only insincere, but 
ungenerous. The internal evidence of the history 
of his military career points unmistakably to his 
having been a close imitator of Marlburian tactics. 
Compare Blenheim and Ramillies with Austerlitz. 
It is impossible to doubt the great Corsican was as 
familiar with the achievements of Marlborough as 
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he was with those of Eugfene. To me it seems 
inconceivable that a man of his discrimination and 
discernment could have overlooked the importance 
of the principles underlying the tactical skill dis- 
played at Ramillies. Especially when those 
principles give the keynote to Napoleonic tactics, 
and, in fact, to modern tactics generally. 

This naturally leads to a consideration of the 
relative and intrinsic importance of tactics and 
strategy as cognate branches of what in the abstract 
we designate military science. When forming an 
opinion on the degree of excellence of the general- 
ship displayed by any great commander, do we 
base it on his merits as a strategist or a tactician ? 
And if on a combination of both, to w^hich of the 
two qualifications do we attach the greatest weight ? 
There can, I think, be little doubt that hitherto 
strategy has been held to be the higher of the two 
arts, and that more importance has been attached 
to it in all the military surveys of campaigns with 
which we are familiar in history. But is this always 
likely to be the case, or is it even the case in the 
present day ? I venture to think not. And in 
giving expression to this bold heresy, I am con- 
scious that it is opposed to the tenets of all the 
great military schools of the day. 

Strategy deals with the movements of hostile 
armies from their original home bases up to their 
arrival on the field of operations, in close proximity 
to or within striking distance of one another. Tac- 
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tics is the art of handling those armies on the 
battlefield. The dividing line at which the one 
ceases and the other begins, for the time being at 
all events, is the line of contact between the most 
advanced troops or scouts, no matter how distant, 
of those two hostile armies. In former times, for 
example in the 17th century to go no further, the 
strategic stage of operations presented, sometimes, 
stupendous difficulties, and the tactical stage, cul- 
minating in battle, was comparatively brief and 
simple. But now the real and direct responsi- 
bilities of a commander-in-chief of a modern armv 
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in the field only begin when he has reached that 
dividing line. From that moment he has literally 
nothing to aid him to further progress but his own 
skill, foresight, judgment and talents. 

In the initial or strategic stage this mental strain 
and isolation is not necessarily the case. The com- 
mander-in-chief of an army in the field may have 
had httle or nothing to do with the preparedness of 
that army for war. He may have had no part nor 
lot in its organisation for field operations. Its 
mobilisation and concentration on the theatre of 
operations may have been carried out under circum- 
stances entirely unknown to him. The selection of 
the theatre of operations may have been determined 
upon grounds of political expediency, and may 
even be entirely opposed to his own views based 
on a knowledge of the principles of strategy. 
Where the commander of an army about to 

F 
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embark on war is a military dictator like Caesar or 
Napoleon, or an autocratic sovereign like Gus- 
tavus or Frederic, combining in his person the 
functions actual or virtual of the head of the state 
and the commander-in-chief of the army, the con- 
flicting claims of political needs and of strategical 
demands may be harmonised or co-ordinated, or 
the former may be made to subserve entirely the 
latter. But with the continued growth of the 
modern system of responsible government grafted 
on the autocratic or mediaeval form, the gradual 
effect has been to transfer the province of strategy 
from one man and one brain to several men and 
inany brains, constituting such bureaucracies as 
Cabinets, Defence Committees, Army Councils, or 
General Staffs. 

" The theatre of war," says Hamley, ** is the 
province of strategy; the field of battle the pro- 
vince of tactics." Precisely so, but have we quite 
realised the degree to which the latter has been 
enlarged and complicated, and the extent to which 
the former has been correspondingly contracted 
and simplified in these modern times ? And are 
we quite clear in our minds as to the extent to 
which the acquirement of the principles of these 
two branches of military science has a direct bear- 
ing on the formation of those qualities which in the 
abstract we denominate as generalship ? Colonel 
Tovey, late Professor of Strategy and Tactics at 
Chatham, tells us that *^ strategy is the science of 
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generals in opposition to tactics with which officers 
of all grades are concerned." And again, that 
" strategy is a more complicated art than tactics, 
requires closer study, more exact calculation, and 
varies less with time."* Now this tersely expresses 
the view not only accepted but taught in all the 
military schools of the day. It is the old distinction 
drawn by Xenophon between Strategos and Tacticos. 
What might have been true even in the days of 
Napoleon is not necessarily true to-day. Steam and 
electricity have effected a revolutionary change in the 
province of strategy to an extent not yet evidently 
fully recognised. In Europe, for instance, the facili- 
ties for transporting and maintaining immense armies 
by means of railways spread over the entire conti- 
nent, like a net the meshes of which are getting 
smaller and smaller, has had the effect of narrowing 
and contracting the province of strategy. This net- 
work is spreading gradually over the entire habitable 
globe, that is, over every conceivable theatre of war. 
In Turenne's day the strategic movements of a 
French army for the defence of Alsatia, or for the 
invasion of Franconia, occupied months. In 1870 
the concentration of three entire German Armies 
in the theatre of operations in the vicinity of Stras- 
burg and Metz was effected within three weeks of 
the day in which war was declared. At the present 
day it is not too much to say that this strategical 

* The Elements of Strategy by Lt. -Colonel Tovey. Edited and revised 
by Dr. T. M. Maguire. 
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mobilisation and concentration could be even more 
expeditiously performed. 

On the other hand, the province of tactics is being 
enlarged. Days and weeks may be spent by units 
of armies in the strategical stage sitting in railway 
trucks or stowed away on steamships, but in the 
tactical stage, now as ever they must go afoot when 
taking the field. Smokeless powder and long range 
weapons, quick-firers and magazine rifl.s have, 
inter se, necessitated wider extensions, increased 
the difficulties of logistics, or staff duties as they are 
now called, emphasized more acutely the import- 
ance of inter-communication between units and the 
transmission of orders and reports, and rendered 
the work of reconnaissance, the obtaining of re- 
liable and accurate information of the enemy's 
movements and dispositions, and in fact of intelli- 
gence work generally more hazardous, more diffi- 
cult and more tedious than ever before. 

The frontage of our modern division greatly 
exceeds that of an army in the 17th century. 
Battles then fought in a restricted front lasted a few 
hours, the result perhaps being known and ob- 
served by every combatant present. Now a battle 
lasts days and nights at a stretch. It consists of a 
series of contests of greater or less intensity at 
various points, though all of them connected and 
all of them designed with a view to the attainment 
of the tactical objective in view. We have just had 
this illustrated in the most unmistakable and 
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instructive manner at the battle of Liao-yang, which 
lasted thirteen days, from 26th August to 7th Sep- 
tember, and on the last day the battle front of 
Oyama's army from Kuroki's right to Oku*s left 
extended over a front of 45 miles. The skill 
required to scientifically elaborate, manipulate, and 
direct forces over a tactical area of such vast extent 
must necessarily be great. The continuous strain 
— mental, moral, and physical — on the commander 
of a modern army under such conditions must be 
obviously exhausting to a degree never before 
experienced. Considerations such as these, it 
seems to me, inevitably and clearly lead one to the 
conclusion that the relative and potential displace- 
ment of strategy and tactics is certain of general 
recognition in the near future. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PRUSSIAN LINEAL TACTICS. 

Since the conclusion of the Great War terminated 
by the Peace of Utrecht, Europe had enjoyed a 
period of repose during a space of a quarter of a 
century. France had emerged from that war, in 
spite of many and crushing defeats, more powerful 
than she had been in the days of Turenne. She 
was the rising nation of Europe, and she had 
acquired a political ascendency on the continent to 
an extent which even the Emperors of the West 
had scarcely ever enjoyed. Her literature, her 
language, and her arts were assiduously and almost 
universally cultivated. Spain, so powerful politically, 
and so predominant commercially during the Thirty 
Years' War, and even Austria victorious, yet 
exhausted by the Turkish wars, were both receding 
before her. Russia was only just emerging from 
barbarism, and as vet had not come in contact with 
her. England was about to enter upon a terrific 
and protracted conflict with her for possession of 
the most desirable colonies in two continents, and 
further to determine the mastery of the commercial 
and naval supremacy of the world. 

The French Army, towards the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, mustered 150,000 men on a 
peace footing. It was the largest military force in 
Europe at that time, and had the highest reputation. 
But nepotism in the higher commands was ram- 
pant, and efficiency was greatly impaired. 

The Austrian Army had been allowed almost to 
disappear in spite of the entreaties and warnings of 
the aged and famous Eugene, a Frenchman who 
had spent his life in the Austrian service. 

All the armies of Europe had lost experience 
and efficiency during the prolonged inaction imme- 
diately preceding the Silesian War, 1740-45. But 
in one quarter of Europe, and one only, was there 
to be found some manifestation of military energy 
and efficiency, and that quarter was Prussia. A 
small country, with a population rather less than 
five millions, she had no recognised place in the 
comity of Great Powers. 

The little notice she attracted in international 
affairs at Paris or Vienna was due chiefly, if any- 
thing, to the eccentricities of Frederic William, the 
Hohenzollern, who seemed to be possessed with a 
harmless mania for kidnapping gigantic men in 
every corner of Europe, in order to feast his eyes 
on the magnificence of his grenadier battalions at 
his frequent reviews. 

To diplomatists of that day it must have seemed 
inconceivable th?t any serious danger could threaten 
from so small a State, which under the rule of 
George WilHam, the contemporary of Gustavus 
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Adolphus, had appeared so impotent and ridiculous 
in the eyes of all Europe. And yet behind the 
apparent mania there lay concealed a fixed and 
unsuspected purpose, and Frederic William was 
but preparing a means to an end. The Crown of 
Austria was about to lose the province of Silesia, to 
which the Hohenzollerns laid claim, and which 
they maintained had been unjustly withheld from 
them by the House of Hapsburg. 

This eccentric and violent monarch was fashion- 
ing the instrument with which this was to be 
effected, and which he w^as about to bequeath to 
his energetic, determined and stormy son, Frederic 
the Great. Frederic William's father had left him 
a standing army of 34,000 men ; he himself had 
increased that army to 84,000 men, the best drilled 
and disciplined troops in Europe. When his son 
succeeded him, the strength of the Prussian Army 
was raised to 100,000 men, a third less than that of 
France, but in precision of movement, mobility^ 
discipline and ability to manoeuvre, it was superior 
to any two armies existing in Europe at the time. 
It stood in fact in these respects as pre-eminent as 
an effective military instrument as the army of 
Philip of Macedon had done twenty centuries 
earlier. 

Before entering into a consideration of the 
tactical formations of the Prussian Army at this 
period, and their application in the field, it would 
be as well to glance at its system of organisation. 
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I have already mentioned that in the early 
Republican period of Rome the legion was a 
brigade, the establishment being 4,200 infantry 
and 300 cavalry. When it was mobilised for ser- 
vice, the Senate, through the Consuls, called upon 
its Italian allies to furnish contingents of 4,200 
infantry and 900 cavalry with each Roman legion 
placed in the ^ field. On the termination of the 
Punic Wars all the states of Italy were merged in 
the Roman State and the coveted distinction of 
Roman citizenship was extended to them. The 
term ''Allied Legion" ceased, and the new desig- 
nation '' Double Legion" came into use. Later 
on, when the quarrel between Caesar, then Pro- 
Consul of Trans-Alpine and Cis-Alpine Gaul, and 
Pompey, the mouthpiece and champion of the 
Senate, culminated in the flight of the latter to the 
Eastern Provinces, Caesar extended the citizenship 
to Gaul and Spain, being guided in this course 
partly by policy and partly as a mark of his esteem 
and gnititude to the magnificent legions that had 
for years followed his fortunes, embraced his cause 
in the Civil Wars, and raised him to the proud 
position of Dictator and Arbiter of the world. 
From that time on throughout the Empire period 
the term '* Double Legion '* was dropped, and that 
of ** Legion" reverted to, but its strength con- 
tinued to remain at from 8,000 to 10,000 men. 

The excellent system of organisation of the 
Roman troops in maniples, cohorts, and legions, 
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maintained in garrison or in the field, disappeared 
in the general crash of the proud Empire of which 
it was an outgrowth. Nothing approaching it in 
perfection was seen in Europe until Gustavus re- 
organised the Swedish army in fixed establish- 
ments of companies, battalions, regiments, or demi- 
brigades. 

With two such excellent antecedjent systems of 
organic structure it is surprising to find the armies 
of Europe in the middle of the eighteenth century 
labouring under the disadvantageous structural 
defect of having no intervening tactical unit 
between the battalion and the entire army. There 
were neither brigades, nor divisions, nor army 
corps. These were to be created later by the pro- 
foundest and most consummate master of his profes- 
sion of whom we have cognisance in history. 

The Prussian Army, in common with the other 
armies of Europe, consisted of a heterogeneous 
collection of battalions of infantry, regiments of 
cavalry, batteries of artillery, and some light regi- 
mental pieces. Had its organisation been modelled 
on that of the Romans or of Gustavus, it would, I 
think, have been the means of achieving much 
more startling results than were actually obtained 
in the Seven Years' War. Instead of merelv defeat- 
ing again and again the ponderous and passive 
Austrian armies, PYederic might have destroyed 
them. The Prussian system, in point of rigidity 
and inflexibility, was, it seems to me, a reversion to 
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the Macedonian type of tactical cohesive ness. The 
entire army marched, deployed, broke into column, 
and again wheeled into line precisely as our bat- 
talion does at the present day in close order drill. 
In the distribution of commands so many battalions 
were told off to this or that commander who had a 
recognised place on the line of march or in line of 
battle either on the right, centre, or left of each 
line. Similarly with the cavalry, so many squadrons 
were told off to particular cavalry leaders whose 
commands were constantly fluctuating in strength. 
But all Europe had followed the lead of Gustavus 
in the matter of artillery. It had become the prac- 
tice to attach two light pieces, three or six 
pounders, to each regiment, and to have a reserve 
of heavier cannon, generally twelve or eighteen 
pounders, in varying proportions, and under the 
immediate orders of the commander-in-chief of 
the army. In the course of the Seven Years' War, 
as the quality of his infantry deteriorated, Frederic 
paid more and more attention to his artillery. At 
Hochkirch he saved the dav with his artillerv, and 
at Rosbach its excellent co-operation w^ith Seid- 
litz's cavalry charge shows an immense develop- 
ment in its offensive power. To Frederic belongs 
the credit of having initiated the system of mount- 
ing gunners on horses as postillions. This he did 
in June, 1759, in a reconnaissance into Bohemia, 
when he attached four guns to the cavalry with the 
gunners mounted in this fashion experimentally. 
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It was found highly successful, and presently the 
idea was copied by all the armies of Europe. 

The Prussian infantry and cavalry were almost 
invariably drawn up in two lines without a reserve, 
a tactical disposition entirely at variance with 
established principles, and one which landed 
Frederic in serious difficulties on more than one 
occasion, particularly at Hochkirch. Inferiority in 
numerical strength, which has been ascribed as a 
reason, cannot be pleaded as a justification for so 
serious and systematic a neglect of tactical prin- 
ciples. And in the conduct of his battles through- 
out the nineteen years intervening between 
Mollwitz and Torgau it is to be observed that 
Frederic does not rectify this error, nor does he 
deviate from his method in the slightest degree, 
which is surprising. 

The Prussian infantry when deployed stood in 
three ranks, with small intervals between battalions. 
The cavalry was similarly deployed on the flanks, 
and Frederic resorted to the practice, which was 
initiated at Pharsalus, and invariably adhered to by 
Gustavus, of posting small bodies of infantry in the 
intervals of the cavalry line to stiffen it, and by 
doing so he staved off disaster at Mollwitz. 

The infantry was armed with the smooth-bore 
musket with an effective range of under 200 yards ; 
and the artillery with smooth-bore muzzle-loading 
guns with an effective range of about three quarters 
of a mile. Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau in 
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the Prussian service had invented an iron ramrod, 
which was adopted in the reign of FredericWilliam, 
and this gave the Prussian infantry a decided 
advantage in faciHty of loading. 

Another important innovation in the same reign 
was started, namely, peace manoeuvres, which are 
now so commonly and universally practised in pre- 
paring large bodies of troops for the actualities of war. 

In the Prussian Army the very greatest import- 
ance was attached to precision of movement and 
handling of arms. As many as 30 to 40 battalions 
in column of companies, deployed to the right or 
left or to both flanks, then broke into column of 
companies to the right or left, marched off, preserv- 
ing pace and interval, and then reformed line by a 
simultaneous wheel of companies with a precision 
and exactitude unattainable by any other army at 
that time, and perhaps never excelled by any since. 
It was this mobility and facility of manoeuvre which 
gave the Prussian Army such an immense advan- 
tage over its adversaries and enabled Frederic to 
execute movements to a flank after deployment so 
frequently and systematically, and often with such 
marked success as to cause the oblique order of 
battle to be for ever associated with his name. 

When Alexander at Arbela, for the first time 
recorded in history, executed the oblique order of 
attack, he moved his entire army as one unit at a 
given signal. Frederic's method was essentially 
the same, but whereas the Macedonian phalanx on 
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this occasion turned to its right and marched off 
right flank leading on a front of i6 men, the Prussian 
Army invariably broke into column to one or the 
other flank. On gaining the required position the 
Macedonian Army had therefore merely to halt and 
turn to its front. The Prussians, on the other hand, 
were obliged to wheel into line in the required 
direction. In either case the essence of the move- 
ment lay in the most thorough precision and exacti- 
tude of drill. If anything, the Prussian mode was 
the more difficult of the two. For if the directing 
guides lost or gained ever so little distance between 
companies or battalions, the eventual wheel into 
line to face the enemy again would present either 
a huddled crowd or a line torn to tatters. Quite 
apart from natural obstacles and topographical 
difficulties the success of such an offensive move- 
ment would obviously have to depend on the 
character and quality of the enemy, and on free- 
dom from molestation whilst executing the march. 
Further, it would depend also on whether the move- 
ment partook of the nature of a surprise, or whether 
it was performed in the face of the enemy. 

At the battle of Prague (see plan) Frederic's 
manoeuvre was successful, though carried out in 
full view of the Austrian general, who had ample 
time to form a new front to meet it on the line 
Keige-Sterboholy. On this occasion the Prussians, 
though committed to a frontal attack across un- 
favourable ground, gained a victory by sheer hard 
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fighting at immense cost. Had the Austrian com- 
mander been mentally capable of instantly grasp- 
ing the true solution to the situation and of putting 
it in execution with the quick resolve of the victor 
of Breitenfeld, he would have held the Prussians 
with a small force on the line Keige-Sterboholy ; 
he would have set the bulk of his army in move- 
ment rapidly up the Teinitz road ; he would have 
seized the Prosick-Sattalitz highlands, and thus 
severing the communications of the Prussian Army 
he would have assailed its right flank. Such alone 
was the true reply to Frederic's habitual move on 
the chess board, the only mate to his check. 

A mere passive change of front might at most 
arrest the enemy's advance or compel him to recoil 
baffled ; but a vigorous counter-attack in the direc- 
tion indicated would have deprived him, at one 
stroke of the initiative, of communications, and 
perhaps of organised existence itself. 

It will be observed that Frederic failed on this, as 
on every other, occasion to provide against such a 
contingency notwithstanding the lessons of Tlirk- 
heim. Keith with 30,000 men at Weissenfels was 
simply wasted. With an unfordable river, a for- 
tress, and the enemy's concentrated army inter- 
posed between him and his main body he might 
reasonably be expected to effect nothing. If any- 
where, Keith should have been at Prosick. By 
disseminating his forces, Frederic committed a 
grave violation of the fundamental principle in war 
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which postulates concentration of all available 
troops for battle. 

Then again, an army, whilst executing a flank 
march of this nature in the presence of an enemy 
in position, rendered itself singularly vulnerable if 
struck in flank. This occurred at Kolin. The 
daring displayed here by Frederic indicates a rash 
contempt for the Austrian's mobility and power of 
manoeuvre. He even ostentatiously scorned to pro- 
tect his exposed flank with skirmishers. On the 
other hand, Daun, a commander of no mean order, 
pushed his Croat light infantrymen well out. They 
annoyed the Prussian column so persistently and 
successfully as to compel Manstein's battalions, in 
self-defence, to wheel into line and come into 
action. The battalions in rear conformed with the 
movement ; those in front marched on. This 
resulted in a complete dislocation of Frederic's 
tactical plans. He was compelled into a course of 
action in engaging in a frontal attack against 
superior forces, which was the very contingency he 
had sought to avoid. 

In fact, the degree of offensive power of an army 
on the defensive, and the skill of its commander, is 
a measure of the danger attaching to any such 
offensive movement. At Rosbach (see plan), the 
extreme vulnerability of Frederic's tactics was 
demonstrated by Frederic himself, who out- 
mancEuvred and defeated it with crushing effect. 

At Leuthen, however, which was his masterpiece, 
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the attack in oblique order was carried out more in 
conformity with true principles. Frederic took 
advantage of a chain of eminences extending from 
Borne to Sagaschutz, under cover of which he 
moved his army swiftly, and surprised the Austrian 
left flank, which he forthwith attacked and drove 
in confusion on to its centre. The Austrian right 
was powerless to save the day, in spite of Lucchesi's 
brilliant charge. The stream in front of this part 
of the position offered an obstacle alike to any 
offensive movement against the Prussian left or to 
a change of front. It was the identical faultiness 
in the choice of a position which we have observed 
at Ramillies. 

The victory was a great feat, and as such seemed 
a complete vindication of the oblique order of 
battle. An army ** wholly inferior in force and 
partly composed of beaten troops," as Napoleon 
has pointed out, defeated and routed an army 
nearly three-fold in numbers and with such insig- 
nificant loss. Nothing succeeds like success. 
Certainly, Leuthen, judged by results, should dis- 
arm criticism. Pedants have raved over the attack in 
oblique order, and have sought to find in it a talisman 
that assured success irrespective of the character 
of the enemy, and regardless of topographical pecu- 
liarities of ground. Soubise, actuated by a burning 
desire to emulate the deeds of the greatest tactician 
of his age, and ignorant alike of tactical principles 
in general and those governing Frederic's manoe- 

G 
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uvre in particular, sought to give it expression in 
the field and was destroyed. A half century later, 
Kutosov and Buxhowden, beguiled into a repetition 
of it by Weyrother, shared a similar fate at Austerlitz. 

The plans of the four battles I have presented to 
the reader will, I think, have fully illustrated the 
oblique order of battle with all its salient merits 
and demerits. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to 
determine the link representing Frederic's system 
of tactics in the continuous chain of tactical evolu- 
tion. We must not form an extravagant opinion 
on the merits of Frederic's system based merely on 
its successes without weighing the fatuitous tactics 
by which it was opposed ; we must submit it to a 
critical examination side by side with the highest 
antecedent form of tactical development which the 
battles of Tiirkheim and Ramillies disclosed. 

The Prussian King's invariable aim was, by seiz- 
ing the initiative, to place his entire army obliquely 
on one or other flank of the enemy's position. Yet 
surely, by doing so, he was fulfilling the conditions 
of a cardinal maxim of war, which requires the 
concentration of a superior force against a vulner- 
able and decisive point in order to command 
success I Yes ; that is so. But his tactical method 
of applying the principle was faulty in the extreme. 
By a too literal interpretation of this axiom he was 
violating another, which postulates the careful 
guarding of one's own lines of communications 
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whilst attempting to cut, or to even threaten, those 
of the enemy. 

Further, the attack in obUque order, per se^ 
exposed itself to the danger of three primary tacti- 
cal counter-movements. Firstly, by a mere change 
of front, which would result in converting the 
oblique into frontal attack. Secondly, by a change 
of position in the threatened direction, or a pro- 
longation of the line on that flank so as to take the 
oblique attack itself obliquely. And, thirdly, by 
a combination of the first two moves and the 
simultaneous hurling of the bulk of the forces 
against the rear of the army executing the oblique 
attack. 

Now it appears to me clear that Turenne's dis- 
positions at Tiirkheim (see plan in previous chapter) 
were not only devised in conformity with true prin- 
ciples, but they were fundamentally superior to 
those which Frederic habitually employed in all 
his battles, particularly at Leuthen, which is admit- 
tedly his finest performance. Even the most 
superficial comparative study of Tiirkheim and 
Leuthen leads one to the inevitable conclusion that 
the latter, though a great victory, was a tactical 
anachronism. And if this be so, comparison of Fred- 
eric's art with the grand combinations of the 
victor of Ramillies tends only to cause it to appear 
on a still lower plane. In fact, its true place in the 
chain of tactical evolution must be sought even be- 
yond the day when Nero's brilliant manoeuvre 
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enabled Rome to emblazon "Metaurus'' on her 
imperishable roll of famous victories. In a word, 
if I may borrow a biological term, it was a form of 
tactical atavism. 

But, on the other hand, the persistency with 
which Frederic manoeuvred to strike at the flank 
and even the rear of a passive enemy, as in the case 
of the Russians at Zorndorf, and the astonishing 
success which sometimes attended the movement, 
although unsupported by a frontal attack to hold 
the enemy to his ground, arrested attention, invited 
study, and tended to dissipate from the minds of 
military men any misgivings as to the risks involved 
in such undertakings. It had the effect also of 
crystallising what had rarely been attempted in 
former times into a recognised principle of tactics. 
So much so, that since the Seven Years' War flank 
attacks had become the rule and not the excep- 
tion. 

Already during that war, at the battle of Hoch- 
kirch, we observe the glimmerings of an approach- 
ing revolution in the tactical art. So unusually 
good were the Austrian dispositions at that battle, 
and so unlike the normal methods of Prince 
Charles or Daun, that one feels convinced the 
general plan emanated from Loudon, the most able 
general produced by Austria during the war, who 
began his career as a bold and skilful leader of 
irregular light horsemen, and who only attained 
the supreme command, too late, in the last months 
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of the war. But the excellent conception and 
execution of the plan which combined a frontal 
with a flank attack developed under cover of dark- 
ness was marred by timidity in pushing it to a 
finish, and it was never again repeated. 

The period of repose intervening between the 
close of the Seven Years' War and the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, as often happened after a 
great conflict, w^as marked by speculations of all 
kinds as to the theory and practice of the art of 
war. The oblique order of battle was still con- 
sidered the best possible by one school of thought, 
whilst by the opposite school it w^as scouted, and 
means were devised to defeat it. It was proposed 
to encounter the rigid lines of Frederic's system by 
means of attacks in column, which were more 
mobile, flexible, and easily handled, especially over 
difficult or intricate ground, than the former. The 
columns themselves were to be covered with a 
cloud of skirmishers, under cover of which they 
would approach their respective objectives, and 
then either charge in mass or deploy to fire, as 
circumstances required. The potentialities of this 
theory were great. In effect the controversy 
amounted to a difference of opinion between the 
school of Marlborough and that of Frederic, which 
could only be decided by the stern arbitrament of 
war. And so all was theory unconfirmed by actual 
experience, and although the Prussians, who 
attacked in oblique order at Valmy, were defeated 
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by the French artillery, and the old passive 
Austrian lines succumbed to the French columns 
at Jemappes, there was still much doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to the lines upon which the tactical forma- 
tions would develop further, until at length the 
volcanic outburst of the Revolution heralded not 
only the hour, but the man who was to show the 
way. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A NATION IN ARMS. 



Before passing from Frederic to the next great 
commander, it would, I think, be as well to pause 
and consider briefly the period of military history 
which immediately preceded the Napoleonic Epoch, 
and to examine the state of the technical art during 
the controversial stage to which I have alluded in 
the previous chapter. 

This is all the more necessary, because the grand 
tactics of Napoleon, looked at apart by itself, is apt 
to strike one as being so transcendental as to predis- 
pose one to regard it as having no sort of con- 
nection with the pigmy art that went before. 
Further, because writers on tactics have as a rule 
obscured the fact that Napoleon's methods were 
intimately connected w^th the past development of 
the tactical art, and were really the outcome of the 
peace theory to which I have just referred. 

In this chapter I propose to briefly review the 
Revolutionary P'orces which strove against the 
weight of United Europe, at first with doubtful 
success, but when guided by the hand of a man of 
genius, were presently to burst their confined limits 
and flood an entire continent from the Volga to the 
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Guadalquiver. Before the onrush of this irresistible 
torrent nothing appeared to stand. Ancient thrones 
tottered, Emperors and Kings fled, whole peoples 
lay prostrate and gasping, new dynasties were 
inaugurated, and the political conditions of Euro- 
pean States were metamorphosed to a degree that 
seemed to justify the despairing cry of a dying 
English Statesman. 

The French Revolution may be said to date from 
the moment the new parliament was elected, in 
1789. The deputies who had just then been 
returned by the country, were pledged to redress 
the wrongs of the people, and to reform the exist- 
ing form of Government. At their first meeting 
the representatives resolved themselves into the 
National Assembly, and from that moment they 
commenced a struggle with the Crown and the 
nobility for legislative power, and the right to con- 
trol the taxes and revenues of the country. In a 
brief space of time the legislative revolution was 
effected. 

The next object of the new Convocation was to 
abolish feudality, tithes, and the vested rights of 
the aristocracv and the church, then to institute a 
new constitution by which the ultimate power was 
to be secured to the people through their representa- 
tives, without veto from the throne. Public opinion 
at that time unanimously prescribed a monarchical 
form of Government, the exclusive attribute of 
executive power to the king, the mutual concur- 
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rence of the nation and the monarch in making 
laws, the institution of taxes by vote, and the liberty 
of individuals. 

Modest and just as these demands may appear 
now, they were considered outrageous then, and as 
being violently subversive of the sacred and time 
honoured principles of feudalism. A convention 
was drawn up embodying those new demands. 
The Court, the nobility, and the clergy strenuously 
opposed it, and clamoured for military intervention. 
The royal troops were being mustered under the 
chief command of Marshal de Broglie, and fifteen 
regiments, nearly all composed of foreigners, were 
concentrated around Paris. On their part the 
National Assembly, resenting this display of force, 
and regarding it as a restraint on their liberty of 
action, if not a danger to their very existence, sum- 
moned the Governor of Paris, and elected a muni- 
cipal committee authorising it to raise a citizen 
miUtia of 50,000 men. This example was followed 
by all the chief cities and the districts. 

Such was the origin of the national guards and, 
indeed, of the revolutionary armies. ** The French 
nation in the year 1789," says Thiers, ** felt and 
understood the nature of all the evils which 
oppressed her, but had never conceived the possi- 
bility of their eradication. 

'' Suddenly, on the unexpected demands of the 
parliaments, the states general was convoked, and 
tlie constituent assembly stood in the presence of a 
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throne bloated with the pride of its ancient power 
and disposed at most to suffer only the redress of a 
few grievances. Having a strong sense of her 
rights, she states that she is a nation, and boldly 
announces it to an astonished Government. Being 
menaced by the aristocracy, the court, the army, 
and not forseeing popular insurrections, it declared 
itself inviolable, and forbade power to stretch forth 
her hand against her. 

'^ Convinced of her rights she addressed herself 
to her enemies, who were not convinced of her 
rights, and by the simple expression of her will 
gained the ascendency over the power consolidated 
by a duration of many centuries and an army of 
thirty thousand men. This was the sum of the 
revolution. This was its first act, the most noble of 
all — it was just, it was heroic, for never did a nation 
seek to gain its rights with greater justice and at 
greater peril." 

So much for the social and political aspects of the 
French Revolution. Let us now turn for a moment 
to an examination of those changes in military con- 
ditions to which it immediately gave birth. 

The mustering of the Militia was in effect the call 
to arms of an entire people. Such a movement was 
novel, and was quite foreign to the conditions upon 
which the military institutions of all European 
States has hitherto, for centuries, been established. 

It was not an insurrection, though it was regarded 
as such at first, in many of the Courts of Europe, 
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and Louis XVI. was strongly advised to put it down 
with a strong hand. But the King, weak and 
irresolute, had a horror of the verv idea of civil 
war, and he steadfastly associated himself with the 
interests of the people without quite satisfying them 
as to the sincerity of his own motives. There can 
be little doubt that he covertly countenanced the 
intrigues of the court with the French emigrants 
and with the European Powers, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had already ratified the new con- 
stitution. 

To the autocratic sovereigns of all the reigning 
houses the new democratic ideas were repulsive 
and inimical. They were prepared to support the 
authority of the French King with the weight of 
their combined arms. 

Twenty-five millions of French people, confronted, 
as they perceived,with external and internal dangers, 
flung down the gauge of defiance to the coa-ition 
of Europe. And so the professional armies with 
their feudalistic traditions and organisation were 
about to be matched against an entirely strange, 
new set of militarv factors, chiefly moral in their 
character, represented by the French levies sum- 
moned hastily from the plough or from the factory, 
burning with enthusiasm, and under the leadership 
of men who were largely not members of the 
aristocracy of the land. 

The psychology of armies was entirely altered. 
The early revolutionary armies had cast aside old 
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traditions, and were permeated, officers and men 
alike, with new moral influences to which the most 
democratic epochs of Greek and Roman history 
can furnish no parallel. ** There is," said Napoleon^ 
*' no historical parallel to the eighteenth century^ 
and nothing that has occurred in the present 
century bears any resemblance to the acts that 
attend its close." 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that those 
armies were composed of a heterogeneous coUection^ 
of raw and inexperienced troops, lacking in all the 
essentials of training, leadership and discipline^ 
w^ith nothing but an individual and collective en- 
thusiasm for a cause to uphold them in the hour of 
need, against the veteran troops of the Coalition^ 
notably those of Austria and Prussia. The com- 
mand of the National Guards had been given to 
Count Lafayette, the most popular and brilliant 
soldier of the day in France. He had just recently 
returned to his own country from North America^ 
where he had served with distinction under Wash- 
ington and had acquired a high reputation. 

Lafayette commanded the National Guards for a 
period of two years. During this period he trained 
tiiem and brought them to a high state of efficiency^ 
hnd had stiftened his battalions by incorporating 
into their ranks as non-commissioned officers large 
numbers of deserters from the royal regiments^ 
notablvthe French Guards. 

The distinguishing badge of these troops was the 
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Parisian Cockade, red and blue, to which was added 
the royal colour, white. In a sense these new troops 
were royal regiments before they became purely 
republican. The cockade badge, with its blend of 
royal and democratic colours, was emblematic^ of 
the new constitution. 

Lafayette himself was a man of liberal ideas, 
being thoroughly in sympathyjwith the progressive 
spirit of his time, but hejbelonged to that small 
section of the aristocracy which, whilst espousing 
the cause of liberty, yet remained loyal to the King 
and the constitution. It was only after the execu- 
tion of Louis that, in disgust, he flung up his com- 
mand on the frontier, crossed over into Germany, 
and becarae a voluntary exile, to return later once 
more to his. country at the invitation of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

Again, the old royal army had never been dis- 
banded, not even when the sovereign had ceased to 
exist in 1793. Of the foreign troops in the' pay of 
the King, such as Swiss and German, some had 
been massacred that year at the sack of the Tuilleries, 
others were scattered, but the bulk of the regiments 
composing the royal troops were stationed on the ^ 
frontier and formed the nucleus of the armies of the 
North, the Centre, and the South respectively. 

Large numbers of the royal officers had fled the 
country. The war minister, Narbonne, in his 
report to the assembly* in 1791, stated that nine- 
teen hundred officers had deserted their regiments. 
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No difficulty was experienced in filling up these 
vacancies. The military schools at Brienne and 
Paris, the most advanced of that day, were turning 
out hundreds of young officers, all devoted to the 
Republic. 

Republican Volunteers were drafted into the 
royal regiments of the line which were impercep- 
tibly commingled with the national guards into one 
great national force. Numbers of the men who 
had distinguished themselves in action or had 
otherwise attracted notice were promoted from the 
ranks. In 1792 there were three armies on the 
frontier under Dumouriez, Luckner, and Rocham- 
beau, all of them officers of experience who had 
served in the royal army. The Duke de Chartres 
and his brother served under Dumouriez in the 
campaigns of that year in Champagne and Flanders^ 
These armies aggregated 240 battalions, i68- 
squadrons and a numerous and powerful artillery 
sufficient for a force of 200,000 men. 

These troops checked the veteran Prussians under 
Brunswick at Valmy in 1792. **The courage of 
those cobblers and tailors of whom the emigrants 
had said the French army was composed, could no 
longer be doubted. The Prussians saw them well 
equipped, well clothed, and full of intrepidity, their 
officers splendidly attired and displaying great 
military experience. The French Revolution was 
from this moment properly estimated, and that 
which seemed before only a ridiculous chaos of 
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discordant elements, now appeared a terrible 
reaction ot national energy." (Thiers). 

By the end of 1793 France had a million of men 
under arms with which to confront the coalition of 
Europe and to stamp out the insurrection of La 
Vendee at the same time. The National Assembly 
and, later, the Directory were conscious that with 
such large bodies of men under arms the proper 
exercise of their authority was a matter of no little 
delicacy and difficulty. Whilst calculating on the 
fervour of the soldiers generally for the republican 
cause, they could not entirely be assured of the 
devotion of the troops, or of the loyalty of the 
Commanders, to the Central Government. It was 
found, as in the case of Dumouriez, that an able 
commander, though necessary for success, might 
yet turn restive under the constant restraints and 
hampering interference imposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

As a check on the ambitious ardour of republican 
generals several devices were resorted to. They 
were spied on, and removed, or superseded sud-^ 
denly by a mandate from Paris ; at times they were 
transferred from one command to another, or the 
old Roman system of dual command was practised, 
.At a later period Bonaparte refused to submit to a 
partnership in the dual command of the army of 
Italy, when the Directory, at once gratified and 
alarmed at his brilliant success in Lombardy, 
proposed to associate General Scherer with him in 
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command. Each army in the field was accom- 
panied by two Deputies, who were the Commis- 
sioners representing the Government, and to whom 
they secretly reported the movements of the army 
and the abilities, temper, and disposition of the 
commander. Nothing was hid from their prying 
«yes, and they frequently over-rode the orders, and 
interfered with, or rescinded, the military plans 
of the Generals. 

In addition, there were the Commissaries, who 
were the civilian agents charged with the duty of 
supplying the army with provisions in the field. 
They took their orders from the Government 
through the Commissioners, and the authority of 
the General over them was of the slenderest kind. 
These harpies battened on the army. Their pecu- 
lations and rascality exceeded all bounds. They 
grew rich whilst the soldiers starved. At a later 
period Bonaparte's complaints to the Directory 
w^ere ceaseless, and it required the prestige of a 
successful general to check the growing evil by the 
simple process of arresting and shooting a few of 
the delinquents. 

In the circumstances, it must remain a matter for 
surprise that the revolutionary armies met with the 
success they did under Dumouriez, Hoche, Jour- 
dan,. Moreau and others, against the homogeneous, 
well-found, and better organised armies of the 
Coalition. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LINEAL VERSUS COLUMN FORMATIONS. 

Certain writers have familiarised us with the idea 
that the reason of the adoption of the column for- 
mation by the Republican troops was to give confi- 
dence to the raw conscripts. Many of us were 
also lett with the impression that the hastily raised 
levies could not have been got to face an enemy in 
any other formation. Nothing, as a matter of fact, 
can be more misleading. Such an assertion, if 
intended to be a complete explanation of the 
custom, amounts to even less than a half truth. 
For if so, it does not explain why it was the veterans 
of Rivoli and Marengo, of Hohenlinden and 
Austerlitz, were continued to be led* in such a 
formation even against a despised enemy. 

In their case surely there could be no question 
of timidity or a want of confidence to necessitate 
their being massed in column. Those writers have 
either failed to perceive, or they have obscured the 
fact that the French column was as much the pro- 
duct of peace theory as was the Prussian lineal 
formation itself before it was first put to a practical 
test by Frederic at Mollwitz. 

^* The great question of the influence of the fire 

H 
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of musketry in battle is not new. It dates from the 
reign of Frederic the Great," says Jomini, though I 
think he would have been more accurate had he 
antedated it to Gustavus. *'The discussion," he 
continues, ** begun at this epoch between the par- 
tisans of the shallow and of the deep order, is 
known by all military men who are well read. The 
system of deployed lints, three men or three ranks 
deep, was adopted for infantry ; cavalry was formed 
in two ranks, and in order of battle was deployed 
on the wings, or part of it in reserve." 

The celebrated Ordinance of Manoeuvres of 
1791, issued in France, fixed the deployed order as 
the sole order of battle. It seems not to have 
admitted the column doubled on the centre of each 
battalion, except for partial combats, and this was 
applicable only to the attack on isolated positions, 
or on a village, on a w^ood, or on a small entrench- 
ment. 

I have already discussed Frederic's system, 
pointing out its advantages and disadvantages. 
This came to be generally known as the Prussian 
or lineal formation for battle. It predicated great 
steadiness, discipline, and staunchness on the part 
of the men, to ensure their withstanding a shock 
attack in so shallow a formation. Such a formation 
admitted of a maximum volume of fire being 
attained with the firearm of the day, combined 
with a minimum density of men per yard of 
frontage occupied. This in itself was of immense 
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value, especially when, as in Frederic's case, 
superior numbers had constantly to be met with 
inferior. In order to neutralize that superiority, 
there was but one course open, namely, to increase 
the frontage of the army inferior in numbers, by 
reducing the depth of the order of battle to the 
minimum safe limit. If to this could be added a 
facility to manoeuvre, and by that means to place 
the inferior army obliquely, so as to engage one 
wing of the enemy before he had time to change 
front, it was, as I have shown, an additional ad- 
vantage. 

The prestige of the lineal formation was based on 
the wonderful achievements of Frederic. The 
English and Austrian armies adopted it. In 
France the advocates of this system, headed by 
Guibert, were successful enough, notwithstanding 
strong opposition from their opponents under the 
leadership of Marshal de Broglie, in influencing 
the French Government to issue a new set of 
manoeuvre regulations in 1791. This Ordinance 
did not absolutely prohibit the employment of the 
column formations, but it prescribed the line of 
deployed battalions as the order of battle. It laid 
stress on the march in line of battle, paid no par- 
ticular attention to skirmishers, because the deployed 
battalions constituted the true fighting line, and 
the columns were only intended for assembling or 
rallying troops before and during action. Yet it is 
a curious fact that though this ordinance remained 
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in force throujjhout the Republican, and was not 
even rescinded during the Empire period, it prac- 
tically remained a dead letter and was never acted 
on. 

The advocates of the column, on the other hand, 
argued that the lineal system killed all initiative 
on the part of the officers. It was only suited for 
the defensive. To manoeuvre in such a formation 
was most difficult. It was too stereotyped. All 
were automatons, generals and soldiers alike obey- 
ing the single word of command or signal of the 
General-in-Chief. There was no libertv of action. 
Moreover, the lineal system required easy country 
to operate over, and even then an adv^ance would 
be slow. How could topographical conveniences 
be always relied on ? How was it possible to fight 
in the Alps, in the Vosges, on the Pyrenees, or even 
in the Vendee, in the line formation ? What was 
the advantage to be gained in attempting to attack 
fortified camps, or to force defiles with deployed 
battalions ? 

Such were some of the arguments produced, and 
they appealed with peculiar force to the young 
soldiers of the Republic, who were called upon at 
first to operate in the difficult country between 
Lille and Nancv. When threatened with the 
united armies of Europe, the burning enthuiasm 
of their cause prompted the assumption of the 
initiative rather than tame submission to a defen- 
sive attitude. Mobility and speed were Hhe first 
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essentials for the offensive. The column was the 
formation best suited to ensure them. When the 
effective range of the musket was but 150 yards, it 
was calculated that the momentum and weight of a 
column in shock was far more powerful than fire 
effect. 

It was argued that speed would counterbalance 
losses, and the dan of the column would enable it 
to burst through the fire line, as was later often 
demonstrated against all but the English line. 

It is not surprising, then, that the lineal regulations 
of the Ordinance were shelved in favour of manoeu- 
vre, and of a battle formation found shortly by experi- 
ence to be more suited to the offensive role, and 
more in keeping also with the genius, the spirit, and 
the temperament of the French race. We shall 
find that, even to this day, their choice of a cen- 
tury ago has not to any very great extent been 
modified, or affected by the introduction of maga- 
zine rifles. The Frenchman still has unbounded 
faith in the column formation for manoeuvre for 
the initiative. 

If we analyse the most advanced system of battle 
formations at the beginning of the 20th century, 
and examine it in the light of progressive tactics, 
we shall be driven to the conclusion that it is a 
combination of the lineal and column principles. 
The latter is used for march and manoeuvre, the 
former for the development of fire effect ; but the 
Prussian lineal system, pure and simple, has disap- 
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peared. What, after all, on the other hand, are the 
successive lines of skirmishers but an attenuated 
open column with greater or less depth, according 
to circumstances, designed for the attainment of the 
object in view in any given part of the field of 
battle. 

But there was no getting away from the fact that 
a column was vulnerable in proportion to its density, 
and its nearness to the weapons of a deployed line. 
It was at once perceived that it must be protected 
by a screen of skirmishers. Lafayette and the other 
French officers who had served in the war in 
America had been impressed with the advantages 
gained by the American skirmishers on several 
occasions against the solid English line. The idea 
was adopted, and in the early revolutionary battles 
we find the French columns covered by great bands 
of skirmishers. Experience soon showed, how- 
ever, that proper tactical co-ordination between 
skirmishers and the columns they covered would 
be more effective by giving to each battalion two 
light companies which would occupy a front of 
about 200 yards, with their own supports 100 yards 
in rear, followed by the remainder of the battalion 
in column 200 yards in rear of the supports. The 
battalion columns were at deploying intervals, and 
were disposed in two lines with a reserve. 

Witli the constant accession of numbers and the 
consequent enlargement of the French armies, the 
battalion columns next gave place to the employ- 
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ment of larger ones. The demi-brigade was 
synonymous with a regiment of the line, which had 
one depot battalion and three battalions in the 
field. Two or more demi-brigades formed a 
division, which at first was an elastic term for any 
considerable portion of an army. Whether a 
battalion, a demi-brigade, or a division went into 
action, it did so in mass, covered by skirmishers. 
The distinctive feature of these masses, large or 
small, was a combination of the line and column, 
and this method remained essentially unaltered 
alike during the Republican and Empire periods. 
But it was susceptible of an immense variety of 
modifications, and we later find Napoleon fre- 
quently issuing special orders for an approaching 
battle in regard to the formation of a particular 
Division or Corps. For instance, a demi-brigade of 
three battalions was massed in close or open 
■column, or it had one battalion deployed and the 
other two in close or open column in rear of its 
flanks, according to the nature of the ground. A 
•division of three demi-brigades, as for example 
Desaix's at Marengo, had one entire demi-brigade 
deployed and the other two regiments on either 
Hank, each in the formation described above. The 
French system, moreover, claimed that the moral 
effect of the oblique order of attack in two de- 
ployed lines with cavalry on the flanks could also 
be attained just as effectually in another manner 
bv lines of columns thus : — 
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Here actual obliquity of the line attack was 
secured ^by'means of echelons, or what was techni- 
cally described as refusing a flank, and superiority 
of numbers massed at the other. The process by 
which such dispositions were made could be 
reversed, so as to first engage the enemy at all 
points and keep superiority of strength back or 
** refused." This method was proved on many a 
field to be as great in its moral effect, if not greater, 
than the fire effect of a deployed line placed 
obliquely on the flank of another. 

The F^rench column relied on its great elan, its 
astounding speed, and its readiness to burst through 
with the bayonet, under cover of its line of skir- 
mishers. It was never intended to deploy on reach- 
ing effective musketry range. The guiding principle 
was reliance on its skirmishers for fire effect, and to 
dash the column at the enemy's line. Only when 
checked, that is, when reduced to the defensive 
role, was any attempt made to deploy. This point 
has been overlooked by those writers who have 
accused the French commanders of deploying too 
late. Deployment never was intended or even 
thought of, so long as the offensive movement was 
in course of execution. The main defect of this 
system was that the columns were very vulnerable 
formations against the fire effect of steady troops. 
The heads of the columns being swept away by the 
first discharge of grape and musketry was very 
liable to throw the ranks in the rear into such con- 
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fusion, as to call for all the authority, influence and 
example, on the part of the officers, to rally and 
lead them on. If at this precise moment the 
troops composing the deployed line had the 
courage, the discipline, and the hardihood to anti- 
cipate the columns by charging into them with the 
bayonet, the result was decisive, as was proved 
over and over again, when the French columns 
met the steady English lines at Talavera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and elsewhere in the Peninsula. But 
where the deployed line did not assume the 
counter offensive at this stage, as in most of the 
battles on the continent, the French column 
actually did succeed in carrying all before it. 

The English troops had the necessary stamina to 
enable them to present two ranks to a multitude of 
ranks, and to combine lire effect with shock. The 
French column, on the other hand, relied too much 
on shock and too little on lire effect. At a time 
wlien all the other troops of Europe were lighting 
in three ranks, whether in column or in line, 
Wellington did away with the third rank, thus pre- 
senting to an enemy a slender line, for the first 
time in history, of but two ranks, when other 
nations considered tliree ranks the absolute safe 
limit. To Wellington also belongs the credit of 
being the first in modern times to habituallv con- 
coal an entire armv from the view and tire of an 
enemv, until shock contact was verv nearlv attained. 
Contemporary French OHicers have left on record, 
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that the silent and invisible English Army got more 
on their nerves than the most diabolical discharge 
of shot and shell imaginable. Wellington repeated, 
over and over again, the tactics of Hannibal at the 
battle of the Trasemene, and he anticipated by a 
centurv the normal conditions of a battlefield of 
the 20th century as regards invisibility. 

It has been forcibly pointed out by that penetra- 
ting thinker, the late Colonel Henderson, in his 
^^ Science of War," that the Anglo-Saxons have a 
genius for the tactical art, and he claims for them 
that ^* heritage of tactical skill which is the birth- 
right of our race." The above is an instance. At 
the close of the cavalry age, the English generals at 
Crecy and Poitiers proved the tactical advantages 
of infantry when pitted against the best chivalry of 
Europe, thus bringing about the rehabilitation of 
that arm, which had for centuries been practically 
excluded from organised European armies. Half 
a century ago a regiment calmly received a charge 
of cavalry in two deep line, an incident which 
caused astonishment in Europe. But yesterday, in 
the South African War, the English commanders, 
influenced by the changed condition of modern 
warfare, brought about by smokeless powder and 
magazine rifles, went into action in a succession of 
thin attenuated lines of skirmishers, a formation 
accepted by us as the normal one for the future, but 
which was scouted by all Continental soldiers as 
too risky, and in fact impracticable against a 
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Eurapean army, until confirmed in a remarkable 
degree by the Japanese, in the late Russo-Japanese 
war. With such facts staring us in the face, and 
notwithstanding all our imperial and world-wide 
experience in war, it seems to me incomprehen- 
sible, even allowing for our peculiar national 
diffidence in such matters, why we defer to the 
verdict of foreigners on all questions affecting mili- 
tary science, or why it is that we do not claim that 
pre-eminence in military as we do in naval science. 
The lineal and column formations at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, whatever their compara- 
tive merits or demerits, had one characteristic in 
common. They both conformed to the *^ one mass " 
theory, or what is more generally known as the 
cordon system. This means that the armies of that 
time were still strung out in one connected line of 
either deployed battalions or contiguous columns. 
There were no grand tactics, no combination, or 
calculation. All the generals of that period, though 
full ot vague aspirations, were unable to compre- 
hend the difference between tactical and grand 
tactical combinations. The Republican generals 
failed to realise it. In the Iberian Peninsula, battle 
after battle, between line and column, was fought 
on the cordon system. Victor at Talavera miser- 
ably failed to understand the value of Soult's 
movement from Salamanca. That these aspirations 
and speculations were real and not imaginary, let 
us turn to Thiers for evidence. 
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** The Revolution," says he, **by causing agita- 
tion in the pubHc mind, immediately preceded the 
period of great military combinations. In the 
beginning the Revolution called to her aid enormous 
masses of men, far greater in number than all those 
that had ever been raised for the purpose of kings. 
The Revolution next effected a nervous desire to 
gain military success out of the usual course of 
things, exhibited a marked dislike of protracted 
and scientific warfare, and suggested the idea of 
sudden and numerous irruptions upon one selected 
point. 

*' This was the cry of the soldiers upon the 
frontiers and of the Jacobins in the clubs. Couthon,. 
when he came to Lyons, had made but one reply 
to all the arguments of Dubois-Crance, and that 
was that the assault must be made in mass. Lastly, 
Barnere had made an able and well-digested report, 
wherein he demonstrated that the cause of our 
reverses was to be traced to our piecemeal system 
of fighting. Thus by forming masses, by inspiring 
them with self-confidence, by freeing them from 
the shackles of methodical routine, by impressing 
them with the spirit and hardihood of innovating 
principles, the Revolution paved the way for the 

revival of war upon a large scale 

In comparatively recent times Frederic afforded an 
example of the finest strategic combinations. But 
as soon as the man of genius disappears and his 
place is supplied by men of ordinary character, the 
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art of war degenerates into mere outward caution 
and routine. There used to be an interminable 
fight for the protection or for the attack of line 
(cordon). It was a great point to calculate with 
precision the advantages of ground and to make it 
available for the purposes of that warfare for which 
it was best suited, but with all these appliances 
there used to be a contest for whole years for a 
province which an adventurous commander might 
have gained by a single manceuvre, and this timid 
mediocrity occasioned a greater sacritice of blood 
than the hardihood of a rash genius, for men were 
lost without results being obtained. 

*' This had been the practice of skilful tacticians 
of the Coalition. Against one battalion they set 
another. They kept all the roads that were exposed 
to the enemy, and at a time when by a bold advance 
they might have annihilated the Revolution, they 
never had the courage to make a bold stroke for 
fear of exposing themselves. The art of war 
required regeneration. To form a compacted mass,, 
to inspire it with self-confidence and audacity, to- 
convey it with celerity beyond a particular river or 
a chain of mountains, and then fall upon an enemy 
unexpectedly by dispersing his forces, by separat- 
ing him from his resources, by seizing upon his 
capital, was a grand art difficult of attainment and 
wliich required a genius which could not but 
demonstrate itself during the excitement of the 
Revolution." 



CHAPTER IX. 

NAPOLEONIC GRAND TACTICS. 

The international Napoleonic literature has grown 
so extensively as to constitute quite a respectable 
sized library in itself. Since the comparatively 
recent publication of his Coi respondence thtvt h^s> 
been a marked revival of the Napoleon cult. There 
appears to be no signs of its diminution or abate- 
ment : on the contrary, as time goes on, it is likely 
to increase. What enthrals is the fascinating and 
powerful personality which is the central figure in 
the Titanic struggle that for nineteen years con- 
vulsed the civilised world barely a century ago. 
Truly, in war the man is everything, men nothing* 
Each fresh perusal of this remarkable career results 
in the detection of some profound lesson over- 
looked before. One realises what a wealth of 
material there is here, only awaiting the wizard 
touch of another Homer to give it renewed life and 
expression in the form of a great epic. A spirited 
nation, groaning under the intolerable yoke of an 
arrogant and unscrupulous oligarchy, emancipated 
itself and clutched at democracy, only to presently 
awaken to the realisation of the fact that it had 
seized upon autocracy. We have the spectacle of 
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a people that had forcibly overturned the mon- 
archical and aristocratic traditions of centuries in 
order to secure complete liberty of thought and 
action, presently engaged in endeavouring to en- 
slave an entire continent to the will of one man. 

The restless energy and boundless ambition and 
imagination of this man carried the nation along 
with him. His aim was nothing short of a bid for 
the conquest of the world. The impulse to follow 
enthusiastically whithersoever his eagles led was 
irresistible. The glamour of the East, its air of 
romance, and the historic memories that clung 
around the mere wreckage of ancient civilisations 
and powerful empires that had passed away for 
ever, offered subtle allurements to his unagination. 
^* Had I taken Acre, I should have gone to India. 
I should have assumed the turban at Aleppo, and 
have headed an army of 200,000 men. The East 
only awaits a man." Before he conquered Europe 
he had planned the annexation of Asia. ** My 
glory," said he on the eve of his departure for 
Egypt, "is already at an end. There is not enough 
of it in this little pAirope. I must go to the East. 
All great glory comes from there." And even some 
time before, when but recently returned from his 
amazing triumphs over Beaulieu, Colli, Wurmser 
and Alvintzy, he remarked discontentedly, ^* Europe 
is a mole-heap. Only in the East have there been 
great empires and great cataclysms." Alexander 
was his lodestar. He was burning to emulate and 
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to excel his exploits. Posterity would be compelled 
to acknowledge and to acclaim the fact. But Alexan- 
der had conquered Asia from the shores of the 
Hellespont to the banks of the Sutlej. The 
mutinous refusal of his officers to proceed further 
prevented his extending those conquests to the 
Bay of Bengal. At Babylon, on his return from 
India, he was already maturing plans for the inva- 
sion of Africa and Europe to the Pillars of Hercules, 
when he was prematurely cut off at the early age 
of thirty-four. 

The cravings of ambition and earth-hunger then 
in this young man of nine and twenty must indeed 
have been stupendous to have buoyed him up in 
the hope and assurance of excelling achieve- 
ments and plans of such magnitude. In order to 
do so, he must have authority and power! He had 
the iron will, the confidence and the intellect, but 
power he must have. That he was fully assured of 
the certainty of having this power thrust on him, 
can be judged from his enigmatical saying to Murat 
on the night before the battle of Aboukir, '* This 
battle will decide the fate of the world." And 
again, '^ Given a revolution, all things are possible, 
to a man of courage and resource." 

And who shall say what this fate might have 
been had Napoleon checked his too rapid advance 
in a depleted country and called a halt at Smolensk 
in the autumn of 181 2. Had he given the Poles 
the autonomy they eagerly expected as a reward 

I 
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for their services, and had he consigned to them the 
entire country between the Oder, the Dwina and 
the Dneiper under his own sovereignty, what an 
excellent and assured base it would have afforded 
for a fresh advance in season, and the destruction 
of an elusive enemy piecemeal. Instead of which 
he allowed his imperious pride to override his 
better judgment, thereby wrecking not only his 
vast projects, but dooming to destruction a magnifi- 
cent army that never could be replaced. " Had I 
died at Moscow I should have left behind me a 
reputation as a conqueror without parallel in 
history. A ball ought to have put an end to me 
there." 

His ** Supper of Beaucaire," his famous memor- 
andum on Toulon, his equally remarkable one on 
the situation of the Army of Italy, the ]6guillette 
incident, and his peculiar relations with Barras, all 
combined to bring the young Bonaparte into prom- 
inence, helping to raise him with a bound from 
the command of a regiment of artillery to that of 
an army of 45,000 men. But he could not have 
long maintained the position had he been deficient 
in professional knowledge. He had, after leaving 
the Milit.^ry Academy in Paris, spent the first few 
years ot his service in a close study of the higher 
branches of his profession, also abstract sciences and 
history. He had also paid particular attention to 
military maps, so that he could read them with 
marvellous facility and accuracy, and was able to 
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grasp the topographical features in a given area of 
operations at a glance. In all his campaigns he 
himself first worked out, with map and compass in 
hand, the general movements of his army, leaving 
Berthier, who was his chief of the staff from 1796 
to 1 8 14, to work out details. 

When we first hear of the young Captain Bona- 
parte at the siege of Toulon, he had not seen a shot 
fired on active service, and yet he very soon made 
his influence felt in the midst of officers of the 
highest rank, thanks to his mental equipment and 
preparation by study, which had given him a wide 
grasp of the principles of the science of war. That 
he was a genius, in the sense of his having a special 
taste or disposition qualifying him for the profession 
to which he belonged, is unquestionable. At the 
same time there is a mechanical side of the profes- 
sion, without which, and the knowledge of the 
principles of military science, he could not have 
accomplished what he did. 

Those who are disposed to scoff at the value of 
a serious study of the military profession would do 
well to ponder these facts. What gave Napoleon 
such astonishing confidence in himself was nothing 
more than the consciousness of possessing superior 
knowledge, which led him to describe Mack as the 
most mediocre general he had met, and the Arch- 
duke Charles of AuslYia as a blockhead. To my 
mind, it was Napoleon's mastery of the mechanical 
and higher branches of his profession at an unusu- 
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ally early age, and his perfect genius for applying 
correct principles in the fields which gives us the 
true key to his successes. 

No general ever thought out all the various aspects 
of a plan of campaign more thoroughly than he 
did. ^^ If I always appear prepared, it is because 
before entering upon an undertaking I have medi- 
tated for long, and have foreseen what may occur. 
It is not genius which reveals to me suddenly and 
secretly what I have to do in circumstances unex- 
pected by other people ; it is reflection ; it is 
meditation." When it came to action he did not 
trouble about secondary matters or try to see too 
many things at once, but kept his eye on the deci- 
sive point, and bent all his energies towards its 
attainment. No one eliminated or guarded against 
the possibilities of chance more than he did. He 
even went the length of sending Marmont an 
account of the battle of Breitenfeld, with an earnest 
request that he should study it in connection with 
the ground which his corps was then occupying in 
momentary expectation of a battle ; and in the 
spring of 1812 he directed Barbier, his librarian at 
Paris, to forward to him in Germany all the best 
works dealing with the history and physical geogra- 
phy of Russia, and such as treated most minutely 
of the campaigns of Charles XII. in Poland and 
Russia, all of which he presumably studied. 

O'Connor Morris, in his '* Great Commanders," 
referring to Napoleon, says, and I think very truly 
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too, that *' his generalship in 18 14, considered as a 
whole, was not equal to that of 1796, and his cam- 
paigns of 1812, of 1813, and even of 1814, remind 
me of Turner's latest pictures ; we see the hand of 
the master everywhere, but there is a want of pro- 
portion and real harmony, and the result is sad and 
general failure." Without doubt Napoleon's first 
campaign of 1796, both from a strategical and from 
a tactical point of view, was his masterpiece. 

In all his subsequent campaigns he commanded 
larger armies ; he manoeuvred strategically over 
much vaster areas ; he fought against greater odds ; 
but in none did his genius shine with such 
splendour as in his first Italian campaign. It 
startled and amazed the civilised world, leaving an 
after effect that seemed ever to paralyse the mental 
faculties of the generals who successively opposed 
him, so much so, that his calculating brain when 
present in the field was held to be the equivalent of 
40,000 men. His energy, his vigour, his decision, 
the celerity of his movements, the rapidity with 
which he changed his plans to suit the fleeting 
exigencies of the moment, are never seen to better 
advantage than they are in that campaign. It bears 
the unmistakable hall mark of his genius. He 
often repeated his exploits of this year, but never 
surpassed them. Are we struck by his strategical 
conception of 18 15 ? Study his movements directed 
against Colli and Beaulieu on the Ligurian Alps. 
How similar the situations, but how brilliuntlv 
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solved at Dego and Mondovi. Identically the same 
problem — how to defeat two armies based on 
divergent lines, each itself inferior, but both com- 
bined greatly superior to his own army — is offered 
for solution at the beginning and end of his career, 
and how different the results ! Are we filled with 
admiration for his operations on interior lines in 
18x4 ? Compare it with his movements against 
Wurmser and Quasdanovitch on the Mincio in 
1796, where the principles involved were more 
accurately and successfully applied on the fields of 
Lonato and Castiglioni. Are we impressed with 
the strategical skill which placed the French 
Army astride Melas's lines of communication before 
the battle of Marengo, or Mack's at Ulm ? It was 
initiated at Bassano, where Wurmser had to face a 
similar situation. 

If we apply the analytical process of investigation 
to Napoleon's military exploits and so discover the 
general principlesunderlyinghis remarkable success, 
we shall find that in his first Italian campaign he 
conformed to true principles with more undeviating 
accuracy than in any subsequent one. He never 
allovved himself to commit those errors of judgment 
or those lapses from recognised rules which marred 
the decisiveness of some of his later performances. 
He based his strategy on that of Nero and Turenne, 
and his tactics on that of Marlborough, rejecting 
Frederic's. His pursuit of a defeated enemy, 
witness that of Beaulieu, Wurmser, Alvintzy, and 
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the Archduke Charles, was as relentless as 
Alexander's. It was always conducted with the 
point of the sword in the enemy's ribs. 

His method was distinctly scientific, and the 
principles that are to be found compressed in this 
campaign stand out so clearly, that we may well 
imagine Napoleon himself expounding them to us 
in that didactic manner so characteristic of him. 
When you fight, do so with a view to annihilate, 
not merely to defeat, your enemy. Assume the 
offensive and keep the initiative. If you are forced 
on the defensive, do not await attack passively, but 
move rapidly, compelling the enemy to conform. If 
you assume the offensive, strike at the enemy's 
communications : first get astride of them, then 
fight. Guard your own lines of communications. 
Do not move in one mass, but in several masses, 
provided they are in touch and mutually support- 
ing, it is the only way to confuse the enemy and to 
keep him in uncertainty. Place the bulk of your 
masses on the enemy's ** strategical wing," hold or 
play him elsewhere. Be sure you are superior in 
strength at the decisive point, though you may be 
inferior in strength on the whole. Always throw 
the superiority of strength against the weakest 
point. 

The principle of the employment of masses gives 
us the key to the Napoleonic system. Its establish- 
ment constitutes a fundamental change in tactics 
and inaugurates a new era in warfare. It is the 
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next step in the evolutional development of the art, 
the highest form of which we have seen established 
by Turenne and Marlborough. We should particu- 
larly bear in mind that it is altogether independent 
of the very rapid improvement in firearms and can- 
non which has taken place since Napoleon's day, 
and that these inventions of the nineteenth century 
up to date have in no way modified or altered the 
fundamental principles established by him. His 
system is still unsurpassed as a model of tactical 
skill. 

Hitherto, as I have endeavoured to show in a 
survey of tactical formations from Thymbra to 
Leuthen, the practice, generally speaking, had been 
to deploy an army for battle /;/ one mass. I have 
also explained and illustrated the internal tactical 
modifications which armies have undergone during 
the period intervening between those two battles. 
These modifications, tending ever towards greater 
mobility, have, as we have seen, commanded 
success, the most unqualified success at various 
periods of history. But the salient fact stands out 
that throughout all those centuries it was the 
invariable practice to deploy an army in one con- 
corporate mass for battle. It is of secondary 
importance what particular formation an army 
adopted when it had deployed. We have seen the 
Egyptians massed in units of loo ranks and 120 
hies ; we have seen the Greek phalanx formed in 
1,024 hies and 16 ranks ; we have seen the Roman 
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Legion in its lines of maniple and cohort units ; 
and we have seen the Swedish regiments and demi- 
brigades. 

All these armies were composed of certain 
homogeneous units which were fused together in 
one mass. That mass represented force which 
could be exerted, generally speaking from one 
direction only, and that a known one. It suffered 
from a too great concreteness. However many 
masses an army may have formed in the stra- 
tegical stage of operations for convenience of 
supply and facility of movement made no difference 
in the end, for it was eventually concentrated into 
one mass in the tactical field. I conceive Napoleon's 
great discovery to have consisted in his having 
demonstrated how^ the movements of masses m the 
strategical stage could be gradually merged into 
the tactical phase and so continued right up to the 
point of contact with his objective, and in doing so 
to have proved the enormous effect of the simul- 
taneous application of force unexpectedly and in 
unknown strength from more than one direction. 

It is only by the w^ide study of military history 
and the investigation of antecedent campaigns con- 
ducted by great soldiers that we can hope to 
ascertain how he acquired the secret of his art. 
That the knowledge of it was innate in him is an 
assertion that will not find ready acceptance in this 
age of scientific criticism and investigation of the 
true relations existing between cause and effect. 
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It seems to me little open to doubt that Napoleon 
obtained the clue to the secret of his grand tactics 
from Marlborough, whose methods suggested to 
him a still further development. By bringing 
those principles into operation at a greater distance 
from the enemv, the effect of the combined move- 
ments was much more telling. 

These new principles were first put into practice 
by Napoleon in 1796, offensively against Beaulieu 
and Colli, and defensively against Wurmser and 
Alvintzy. In both cases the masses were divisions : 
later on in his brilliant campaign of 1805, culminat- 
ing at the battle of Ulm, the masses employed are 
army corps : later still in 181 2 those masses have 
grown to the dimensions of armies, for the so-called 
corps of Davout consisted of 72,000 men. The 
size of these masses is quite immaterial and not 
worth considering, but it will be found that the 
principle of their employment, both strategically 
and tactically, hardly varies. I attach a strategical 
and tactical map of the Ulm campaign, which I think 
will serve best to fully illustrate Napoleon's system. 

The first demonstration of his tactics is presented 
in all its vigour, accuracy and effectiveness at the 
battle of Mondox i, where Colli was held in front by 
a portion of Massena's division, his left threatened 
by Augereau, and his right completely turned by an 
cxcellentlv timed movement of Serurier s division. 
Again at Castiglioni he held Wurmser with Auge- 
rcau's and Massena's divisions until the arrival of 
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Serurier's division on the enemy's left flank, when 
he pressed the attack from two directions. In 
these battles we perceive the inauguration of the 
concentric order of battle. 

On both these occasions Napoleon manoeuvred 
five or six masses with ease and precision. In thj 
Ulm campaign he had to regulate the movements 
of nine distinct masses, and in Russia, in 181?, he 
directed no less than thirteen of them. The size 
or strength of these masses were not the same in all 
his campaigns by any means, and they varied also 
very much in relative strength, but in one respect, 
and that a most important one, they were homo- 
geneous, that is in the proportion of the three arms 
allotted to each command, whether division or 
army corps, so that each was self-supporting and 
able to act independently if required. One of 
these masses Napoleon invariably retained at his 
own disposal and under his immediate personal 
command. It consisted of the Imperial Guards (old 
and young), with the guards cavalry and artillery. 
He established the principle of a reserve of all arms. 

Since these masses were liable to be widely 
separated in the tactical, and particularly the 
strategical stage of operations, due provision for 
their interconnection and co-operation was of the 
utmost importance. Not only must each be 
secured from surprise and isolation, but the general 
direction of their movements and the distribution 
of strength along the whole front must be carefully 
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concealed from the enemy. It became necessary 
that the cavalry attached to the respective masses 
should afford local protection and also maintain 
connection, and that the bulk of the cavalry 

' mi' 

orj^anised with the mobile artillery as a distinct 
corps should be utilised to form a protective screen 
well in advance of the collective masses, with the 
additional duty of f^aininj;; information and early 
intelligence of the enemy's movements and dispo- 
sitions and transmitting it without delay to the 
(ieneral-in-Chief. 

Napoleon first laid doivn this principle of the em- 
ploynicnt of divisional cavalry^ of cavalry divisions 
with army corps, and of an advanced cavaliy 
corps with an army in the fields the two latter bodies 
being stiffened with horse artillery. He was the 
first to make the fullest use of this new mobile 
artillery with cavalry masses. I think the terra 
independent cavalry, made or coined, I believe, in 
(lermany, is both misleading and dangerous. It 
tends to a confusion of ideas amongst cavalry 
othcers. For instance, of whom or what is it in- 
dependent ? Xapoleon unleashed his corps cavalrv, 
but he knew when to bring it to heel. On the 
other hand. Hooker lost the battle of Chancellors- 
ville by detaching Stoneman with his 10,000 
cavalry on a raid against the Confederates' commu- 
nications with Richmond. In spite of this lesson, 
Lee comqiitted the same fault at Gettysburg. .The 
independent cavahy under Stuart proved to be 
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)nHch too independent^ arriving on the scene after 
tlie battle had been irretrievably lost. 

In regulating the movements of these several 
masses in the field, the most careful, precise and 
rapid calculation as to time and space was neces- 
sary in order to avoid confusion and ensure success. 
It is in the domain of logistics that Napoleon's 
genius showed itself most conspicuously. His 
calculations were based on such essential and all- 
important factors as intelligence, deception, celerity, 
surprise, co-operation and concentration. In Marl- 
borough's combinations at Ramillies we observe 
the germs of the art of grand tactics. Napoleon 
developed that art to so great a degree, by giving 
to it a strategico-tactical aspect, that it remains 
unsurpassed to the present day. Such changes 
in tactical formations as have taken place since then 
are not fundamental ones, but merely the internal 
modifications in masses of troops in the tactical 
field necessitated by the invention of long range 
rapid firing and accurate weapons. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood or to appear too dogmatic. 
Tactical formations have unquestionably been 
modified and influenced by magazine rifles and 
long range guns. But I would ask the reader to 
consider to what extent these weapons have 
effected the Napoleonic principles of grand tactics. 
Numerical strength must still be massed at dif- 
ferent points, and it must be overwhelming at the 
decisive point. By a unique application of logistics 
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to the tactical art then existing he completely 
revolutionised it. 

When we remember that but half a century 
earlier Frederic, with 4,500 cavalry, and Neippberg 
wath double that number of horsemen at MoUwitz, 
were oblivious each of the other's proximity, 
though separated by only seven miles of country, we 
realise the immensely higher sphere of usefulness 
to which the cavalry arm w-as raised by Napoleon. 
We also recognise that he greatly advanced, if he 
did not create, staff duties in the field. He 
assuredly increased the responsibilities of subor- 
dinate generals by his system of decentralised 
command, raising the conception of ideal generalship 
Jroni the plane of mere leadership to the higher one 
of director ship. These I conceive to be the most 
striking contributions to military science made by 
this great expounder of the art of war. 



CHAPTER X. 



THK CONCENTRIC ORDER. 



In the previous chapter I dwelt on the initiation by 
Napoleon of the tactical employment of separate 
masses in co-operation, citing Mondovi and Ulm 
as the two most brilliant and instructive examples 
of the concentric order of attack of which he was 
the originator. 

It has been asserted by certain writers, notably by 
the late Count Yorck von Wartenburg in his " Napo- 
leon as a General," that the main characteristic of 
Napoleon's system was a strategical concentricity of 
movement culminating in a tactical concentration 
for battle in one mass. That, at all events, is the 
impression left on my mind by a perusal of his 
book. In support of his deductions, that able 
writer has advanced proof which to some people 
is absolutely convincing, whilst to others it may 
appear specious and unconvincing. He quotes 
Napoleon himself in support of his assertion. 
So far as the quotation is concerned the 
Prussian officer was quite accurate, and it must be 
conceded that it was perfectly legitimate for him 
to produce Napoleon's expressed views in support 
of his own convictions or deductions. It is clear^ 
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unless I am very much mistaken, throughout his 
book, that the author has set himself the task of 
justifyin'4 the German enveloping tactics, and has 
sought to give it the hall-mark of Napoleon's 
authoritv. 

But, for my part, in forming a conclusion on a 
question of such importance, I prefer not to be led 
away by Napoleon's words, but to judge bv his 
deeds. Acts speak for themselves, words and 
opinions arc notoriously unreliable, more especially 
in all matters connected with war. Besides, words 
arc open to interpretation. In this instance, every- 
thing, it seems to me, depends on the qualification 
we choose to apply to the term *' concentration/* 
Further, we do know that Napoleon permitted him- 
self to depart from principles he himself enunciated, 
and he took hazards in logistics, which he was 
x:areful to discourage in his Marshals. Count Yorek 
appears to have overlooked the fact that at Mon- 
dovi, at Castiglioni, and at Ulm, there certainly was 
tactical concentration, but Napoleon's skill in 
logistics brought about those concentrations not 
before, but during the battle; not from one direction, 
but from more than one. 

I perfectly admit that at AuvSterlitz, at Wagrara, 
at Borodino, concentration w^as effected before 
battle on the *'one mass " system, but I would ask 
the reader to consider the number of instances 
•where this was not done. If there was one move- 
ment wliich Napoleon persisted in aiming at, and 
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from which he obtained the supremest results, it 
was the concentration tactically on the enemy^s line 
of retreat before offering battle. But even then he 
never quite accomplished, or even appeared to aim 
at, what can be regarded as a complete tactical 
concentration of all his units in one mass. He was 
quite satisfied to accept battle if in such a situation 
he had one of the masses, or an aggregate of 
masses, within striking reach, superior in strength 
to the enemv's armv. We see this at Rivoli, we see 
it at San Giorgio. 

We shall get quite a mistaken view of this great 
soldier's strategico-tactics if we study the battle of 
Marengo from the point of view of the 60,000 men 
whom he himself led down from the St. Bernard 
to the Dorea Baltea. Regard it from the broader 
point of view of the concentric co-operation of this 
mass with those under Massena at Genoa, under 
Suchet on the Var, and under Thureau at the Mont 
Cenis pass. True, Massena capitulated before the 
movement was completed, but he marched out of 
Genoa with the honours of war, and the moment 
Napoleon had seized the Stradella Pass, Massena's 
Division was once more in the field as an active 
force, following up the retreating Austrians from 
the Var country. The only error committed in this 
campaign, and acknowledged by Napoleon himself, 
was that out of the 60,000 men who were immedi- 
ately at hand, he concentrated barely 30,000 for 
the battle, and at the last moment he even further 

K 
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reduced this force by detaching Desaix. In fact, 
he had broken one of his own golden rules, ** never 
to allow oneself to see too many things at once." 
Moncey, Chabran and Thureau should have been 
on the field at Marengo co-operating in a concen- 
tric attack. 

Again, let the reader study the Jena campaign. 
The folly of Bernadotte is almost unforgivable, 
but we should have expected to see the strategical 
concentricity of movement, which throughout its 
earlier phases was a masterpiece of skill, converted 
into a tactical concentricity with concentration of 
strength, not at Jena, but at Auerstadt, under 
Davout. 

The Pultusk campaign and the two succeeding 
ones on the Passarge were similarly conducted on 
the concentric system. Faulty reconnaissance, 
wretched roads, seas of mud, and a lack of pro- 
visions interfered with the logistics at Pultusk. 
Rapid movements of large bodies of troops might be 
conducted without established magazines in the rich 
valleys of the Po and the Danube, but not so in the 
midst of the deserts and marshes beyond the Vistula. 

Again, the handsomely designed concentric 
movements against the Russian invaders in the 
month of February, 1807, were given away by the 
capture of the Staff Officer who carried the orders 
to Bernadotte. But for that lucky accident Ben- 
nigsen was a doomed man. He eluded the full 
weight of the blow, and received it frontally at 
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Eylau, Davoiit and Ney coming up on his flanks 
too late to be of any very decisive effect. 

It is interesting to observe that he applied the 
same principles with equal success under the con- 
ditions of savage warfare, by merely altering the 
normal column formations into hollow squares (see 
plan of the battle of Mount Tabor) with results as 
crushing and decisive as were gained in like man- 
ner at the battle of the Pyramids. 

In view of the frequency with which we have to 
tight a savage enemy, it may be of interest to the 
reader to learn of the manner in which these 
squares were formed by Napoleon. The French 
battalions at that time, that is, during the Egyptian 
Expedition, were still formed in three ranks when 
in line. Napoleon doubled the line when in square 
formation. In other words, the squares stood six 
ranks deep. At the battle of the Pyramids he 
advanced in echelon of five divisional squares, centre 
refused, the faces being six ranks deep, with the 
baggage in the centre of each square, and with an 
interval of effective cannon range between squares. 
Each square was a human citadel, and the dispo- 
sition of these squares in echelon was designed with 
a view to obtaining flanking or supporting fire from 
adjacent squares. 

Now mark the object of the double line or ranks. 
The square formation is a good defensive, but a 
bad offensive formation, by reason of its unwieldi- 
ness and the difficulty of manoeuvring it over 
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concealed from the enemy. It became necessary 
that the cavalry attached to the respective masses 
should afford local protection and also maintain 
connection, and that the bulk of the cavalry 
organised with the mobile artillery as a distinct 
corps should be utilised to form a protective screen 
well in advance of the collective masses, with the 
additional duty of j^aininj^ information and early 
intelligence of the enemy's movements and dispo- 
sitions and transmitting it without delay to the 
(icneral-in-Chief. 

Napoleon first laid doivn this principle of the em- 
ploymcnt of divisional cavalry, of cavalry divisions 
with army corps, and of an advanced cavalry 
corps with an army in the field y the two latter bodies 
being stiffened with horse artillery. He was the 
first to make the fullest use of this new mobile 
artillery with cavalry masses. I think the term 
independent cavalry, made or coined, I believe, in 
Germany, is both misleading and dangerous. It 
tends to a confusion of ideas amongst cavalry 
officers. For instance, of whom or what is it in- 
dependent ? Napoleon unleashed his corps cavalrv, 
but he knew when to bring it to heel. On the 
other hand. Hooker lost the battle of Chancellors- 
ville by detaching Stoneman with his 10,000 
cavalry on a raid against the Confederates' commu- 
nications with Richmond. In spite of this lesson, 
Lee comijiitted the same fault at Gettysburg. .The 
independent cavalry under Stuart proved to be 
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Napoleon's reasoning and his principles, I think, 
are unassailable. 

To many it may seem that his great superiority 
in numbers at Ulm gave him an advantage 
over his adversary, which militates somewhat . 
against the too ready acceptance of the unquestion- 
able pre-eminence of his system of tactics under 
all conditions. Such a contention could hardly be 
advanced as regards Mondovi and Castiglioni, un- 
less we deliberately shut our eyes to the fact that 
his system was essentially based on the fundamen- 
tal principle of strategy, as of tactics, which requires 
superiority of strength at the decisive point. The 
mere fact of Napoleon's superiority at Ulm does 
not in the least detract from the skilful conception, 
method, and execution of the plans that completely 
paralysed the Austrian General and demoralised 
his forces. Had the Emperor moved his grand 
army in the orthodox manner of his times, in 
parallel columns, in close proximity, and on a 
narrow front, and had he deployed, and attacked 
the enemy in the parallel order of battle, he would 
in all probability, with superior numbers in his 
favour, have gained a victory, though the results 
would not have been anything like so crushing. 

Herein lies the v^ilue of skill. To the student of 
war, a mere victory unattended by the display of 
marked skill in its attainment is unattractive, and 
means little. It is to him of merely transitory 
interest, but let that victory have been achieved by 
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inferior, equal, or even superior forces, by means 
of the skilful calculations and dispositions of the 
victorious commander, then it at once rivets his 
attention and demands the closest study. Hence 
arises the necessity for a discriminating and critical 
examination of historical examples. Some of the 
most decisive battles of the world, that have 
unquestionably had the most profound and far- 
reaching political results, are barren of tactical 
lessons. Zama was to Hannibal what Waterloo was 
to Napoleon. From neither of these two great 
decisive battles will the student of progressive 
tactics extract anything approaching that measure 
of skill which the reputations of the chief partici- 
pants would lead him to expect. 

Scipio and WelHngton owed their victories, 
it must be admitted, to a chain of incidents in 
which skilful generalship can hardly with justice 
be held to find a prominent place. Each of these 
great soldiers in his own time was instrumental in 
ending the brilliant career of the most commanding 
military genius of his age. In either case the doom 
of the vanquished, struggling against fate, was 
already sealed by circumstances beyond control. 
Treachery and cowardice had sapped the resources 
of the one, and disease had impaired the energy 
and dulled the intellect of the other. 

Mondovi and Ulm, on the contrary, are of 
inferior political importance, but of surpassing 
interest, and deeply instructive from the point of 
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view especially of progressive and comparative 
tactics. 

At Bautzen, again, where the opposing forces 
were more equal in strength, the Allies being if 
anything superior in cavalry. Napoleon applied his 
concentric order of attack on a large scale with 
equal success. His flank attack from Hoyerswerda 
with 60,000 men under Ney was a brilliant con- 
ception and well executed. It was deserving of a 
greater measure of success than it actually attained, 
owing to that most unfortunate misunderstanding of 
an order, ivhich has been the subject of so much 
controversy. 

To tliis day it remains a standard warning to 
every commander to exercise the most thoughtful 
consideration when about to issue an order to a 
subordinate to execute a major tactical movement 
with a detached force. He must carefully weigh 
in his mind whether he is to impose on that 
subordinate an uncompromising exactitude, or give 
him a free initiative. In either case, it has come 
to be recognised as of the most vital importance 
that in all such situations tlie commander of such a 
detached force should concurrently be made fully 
acquainted with the intentions of his chief and the 
general dispositions of his forces. Without this it is 
obviously impossible for him to grasp the true 
bearings of the situation, and to know how to act 
in an unforeseen crisis. 

The pencilled order written and despatched by 
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Napoleon from Keina directed his marshal to be at 
Preititz by ii o'clock on the morning of the 21st 
May. Ney, when the message was delivered to 
him, had already occupied and passed that village 
an hour earlier. He thereupon immediately 
arrested the advance of his troops instead of push- 
ing on to Purschwitz so as to place himself astride 
the enemy's line of retreat, and notifying his 
action to head-quarters. 

It has been asserted that Ney was perfectly 
justified in the course he adopted in view of the 
strict insistence on the exact execution of his 
orders imposed by Napoleon on his generals. Yet 
it is difficult to avoid the reflection that on this 
occasion he might have exercised his judgment to 
better purpose. His defeat of Barclay, and the very 
appreciable confusion into which his presence on 
their flank had thrown Bliicher's troops, added to 
the general situation of the opposing armies which 
he could not fail to observe from the heights of 
Preititz or from the Windmiihlen Berg, should have 
indicated to him very clearly the supreme and 
decisive nature of the undertaking upon which his 
chief had embarked him. His movement from 
Hoyerswerda and the direction of his march, if for no 
other reason, should have clearlv revealed this to him. 

The fact is, Ney, ** the bravest of the brave," 
ever foremost in a hundred fights, the matchless 
leader in a *' tight corner," seems to have been 
nothing but a fiery and impulsive leader of men, 
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splendid in the performance of a clearly indicated 
task, the more desperate and dangerous the better, 
but lacking the mental capacity to initiate it. He 
would appear to have been incapable either of 
intuitively grasping, much less of planning, great 
tactical problems, or of differentiating between 
minor and major movements on the battlefield. 
His dispositions at Dennewitz and the incident of 
the wandering corps between Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, tend to support this view. Napoleon bitterly 
accused Ney of stupidity, and went so far as to 
regret his having raised him to the rank of 
Marshal of France, a point which Lord Rosebery 
dwells on in his ** Napoleon : The Last Phase." 
What a blighting indictment to be wrung from 
such a quarter, pronounced against one of the most 
daring and devoted followers of a lifetime ! 

Historical incidents such as these cannot fail to 
afford food for reflection. Were one asked what in 
one's belief was the most important outcome of the 
South African War from a military standpoint and 
as immediately affecting the British army, one 
would perhaps be disposed to hazard the opinion 
that it was the widespread, one might even say 
national, recognition of a serious defect in our 
system of military education. It was perceived 
that there was every necessity for the infusion of a 
high standard of scientific knowledge of their pro- 
fession into all ranks of officers. Nothing is more 
clearly observable than this in the insistent 
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demands for a radical reform of the system of 
military training and education which had been in 
vogue practically unchanged since the days of the 
Crimean War. 

Immense strides in this direction have already 
very recently been made. It will be years before 
the results of these reforms are observable. We 
are yet almost too near the days of the purchase 
system. We have not yet shaken off certain 
traditional prejudices and ideals peculiar to our 
army, and traceable directly to that antecedent 
system. That it-should have been possible for an 
officer to rise to the rank of colonel or general with 
no other qualification than the pecuniary ability to 
purchase each successive step over the heads of 
less fortunate, but perhaps more deserving men, is 
almost unthinkable nowadays. There could under 
such circumstances have been no possible induce- 
ment, direct or indirect, for any officer to improve 
himself by study. Wellington, as is well known, 
complained frequently that a very large pro- 
portion of his officers were barely able to sign their 
names. 

That such a svstem worked fairlv well in its day, 
or that it produced many soldiers of sterling worth, 
can hardly be accepted as an argument in favour 
either of its intrinsic excellence or of the desirability 
of its continuance. Its evils were obviously so 
glaring that it had to be swept away, but not so the 
traditions which had grown up around that system. 
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The ideal of military capacity, for instance, formed 
in those days still lingers. It has been and is still 
observable in the general, and apparently rooted, 
prejudice against ** book learning " and the theore- 
tical acquirement of the higher branches of the 
profession. The value of practical experience in 
war has always been highly valued. But expe- 
rience thus gained by a man is necessarily limited, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. He must 
perforce supplement it with the study of the expe- 
rience of others. In other words, military expe- 
rience in its highest form consists of that which is 
personally acquired in the field, added to that which 
is laboriously gleaned from the pages of history. 
The principles of the science of war are not the 
inventions of to-day, but the fruits of international 
historical experience. Like all scientific theories, 
they are subject to experiment and trial before 
acceptance : like them, too, subject to variation, 
fluctuation, and improvement. 

With perhaps the sole exception of such men as 
Parmenio, Craterus, Ptolemy, Hephaestion, Melea- 
ger, Coenus, and others of the Alexandrian galaxy 
of subordinate commanders, history does not show 
us a body of officers that had gone through the 
amount of hard fighting experienced by Ney, Soult, 
Davout, Victor, Junot, Massena, and others of 
Napoleon's marshals. This experience was spread 
over a period of twenty years, and was gained under 
the most varied conditions. Yet it is a remarkable 
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fact that withoul exception they one and all failed 
to justify the trust imposed in them when in inde- 
pendent command, and left in a great measure to 
their own resources and initiative, and that one of 
them, by no means the least famous, we find 
charged with stupidity. 

Their chief, on the other hand, is a standing 
example for all time of the result of the fruits of 
study applied in the field. Why then should it be 
still possible for so delusive an idea to linger in our 
midst that theoretical knowledge of the science of 
war is of little value, and that a commander has but 
to go into action to be suddenly inspired with 
correct principles and true methods ? 

Besides, it is from history that we can best 
study human nature and those psychological 
influences which sway and govern men when 
bound by the iron bands of discipline, almost as 
much as they do the loose and irresponsible mob 
swaying and howling under the influence of a 
popular grievance or a national crisis. Human 
nature alters little, if at all, in the course of ages. In 
its verv essence it embraces all we know of moral 
influences in war. Moral forces, as has justly been 
said, are to the physical, that is to numbers, arma- 
ment and training, as three to one. It is from the 
wide study of history alone that we can glean the 
best examples of the manner in which great soldiers 
have guided or utilised those moral factors, which 
are unquestionably of such superlative value in 
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war, either in staving off disaster or in assuring 
victory. 

It surely is of no little interest or value to the 
modern soldier to reflect on Hannibal's admirable 
and judicious handling of his soldiery, representing 
as thev did the most diverse racial elements. The 
fiery Numidian, the stolid African, the fierce Gaul, 
and the brave but indolent Spaniard, submitted to 
his authority with the docility of compatriots. To 
know the circumstances under which Publius 
Scipio quelled a dangerous mutiny of the Italian 
legions in Spain at a critical moment of the Second 
Punic War; or, to be familiar with the way in 
which Caesar combated what was even worse than 
mutiny, by suddenly converting into heroes men 
who, struck with terror at the gigantic size of the 
Germans, lay prostrate and weeping in their tents, 
cannot be without its lesson. The harangues and 
bulletins of Napoleon were studied utterances, dis- 
playing an intimate knowledge of human nature. 
The language employed was modelled on tliat of 
Alexander and Hannibal. Baffled, despondent and 
disorganised, the army of Italy was suddenly 
listening to these stirring words from a young 
general just arrived in its midst — ** Soldiers I You 
are naked, ill-fed ; the Government owes you much, 
it can give you nothing. Your patience, the 
courage you exhibit in the midst of these rocks, are 
admirable, but they bring you no glory ; no lustre 
is reflected on you. I will lead you into the most 
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fertile plains of the world. Rich provinces, great 
cities will be in your power ; there you shall find 
honour, fame, riches. Soldiers of Italy, shall 
courage or constancy fail you ?*' 

In the employment of such language, true it is 
that it is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. What was this ? Food ! plunder ! riches ! 
renown I Were these to be the springs of action. 
Nothing but an appeal to human cupidity ? No, it 
was something infinitely greater. This man knew 
the Frenchman well, but he knew human nature 
better. Here was an inert mass of human beings 
of no particular consequence, which had passed 
throu,<4h the hands of successive generals. Its 
discipline and moral were at the lowest ebb. But 
Napoleon perceiving this, and as though by touch- 
ing an electric button, instantly and effectually 
communicated the current of confidence from his 
own to thi; breast of every man in the force. It was 
as though he had come from Paris with a reinforce- 
ment of fresh troops and supplies. To inspire 
soldiers with courage and with confidence is an art 
which in our armv is unfortunately not studied, but 
which every great captain has thoroughly under* 
stood. Here was an instance of confidence being 
infused, unaided by the prestige of victory. It was 
entirely justified by events, and the cry for bread 
was soon to swell into enthusiastic and fervent shouts 
of '* Vive TEmpereur " resounding through Europe. 

It is doubtful if there is a more powerful moral 
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influence than th^t represented by the yielding of 
a blind and enthusiastic confidence on the part of 
an army to a successful commander. But no 
great commander yet known has ever attained that 
position who has been an unintellectual, ill-read, or 
ignorant man. The illustrious pupil of Aristotle 
certainly was not one, nor was Scipio Africanus, 
nor Caesar, nor any of the great soldiers who have 
made their mark in history. It is true that the 
theory of the art of war alone will avail a man but 
little. There are other factors. He must be 
possessed of character, for instance, the most valua- 
ble qualities of which, by nature's endowment, are 
a quick perception, a readiness to act, and a power 
of swift decision. Nor will practical experience of 
itself prove anything but a broken reed. This 
has been well illustrated by Henderson by the 
juxtaposition of two well known anecdotes. 

** When he was asked the best means of learning 
the art of war, Lord Seaton, the famous Colonel 
Colborne, of the Peninsula and Waterloo, replied 
• Fighting, and a damned deal of it I ' But practical 
experience, at all events of civilised warfare, falls 
to the lot of few, and practical experience, unless it 
forms a basis for reflection and is amplified by 
comparison with the experience of others, loses 
half its value. Frederic the Great, in speaking of 
officers who relied on this practical experience 
alone, caustically remarked that there were in the 
army two commissariat mules which had served 
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throughout twenty campaigns, but they were still 
mules." 

Easy as it may seem to analyse and place a 
characteristic stamp on Napoleon's method of 
offensive tactics, the exact opposite is the case 
when attempting to formulate the principles which 
governed his defensive tactics. We should expect 
naturally to find that they were likewise based on 
concentricity of movement, that is to say, in respect 
of the massei^ retained in reserve for purposes of 
counter-attack. But we find this is not so, for he re- 
tained his reserves in rear of his centre, thereby con- 
forming to the principlesof the parallel order of battle. 

As a matter of fact, the occasions on which he 
suffered an enemy to snatch from him the tactical 
initiative are extremely rare. His concession of it 
to Weyrother and Buxhowden at Austerlitz was 
due, not to a sense of moral inferiority, but was 
rather a dexterous resort to artifice. Our search 
narrows down to the events of 1813, notably the 
battles of Dresden and Leipsic, when he was com- 
pelled to assume the tactical defensive, though it 
was never passive. At all three battles his plan 
was to break the enemy's centre, with this differ- 
ence, that at Austerlitz he was guided in this 
course by the known certainty of his opponent's 
predcliction for Frederic's flank march, so that the 
strength and direction of the blow delivered by 
Soult on the heights of Pratzen were calculated to 
give the highest results. 
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At Dresden, and particularly at Leipsic, the 
frontal counter-attacks launched against a strong 
environing force were quite of a different character, 
and can only be regarded as the acts of desperation 
rather than of skill. To break through the centre of 
an enemy's line of battle is obviously the quickest 
way to reach his line of retreat and to ensure the 
maximum of demoralisation. Nothing is more 
difficult of realisation. The centre bears much the 
same relation in point of invulnerability to an army 
as a whole that a citadel does to a fortress. The 
centre, moreover, is ordinarily the most invulner- 
able part of a line of battle by reason particularly of 
the presence of reserves in rear. To assail it neces- 
sitates a frontal attack, which itself is liable to be 
taken in flank by enfilade. There are earthworks 
and other artificial difficulties to be overcome. 

At Blenheim and at Austerlitz exceptional oppor- 
tunities were offered for a superior force to be 
hurled with every prospect of success against a 
weak centre or into a gap. Again, at the battle of 
Diamond Hill, Lord Roberts broke Botha's centre 
because the latter had attenuated it to a dangerous 
degree by sending all his reserves from that point 
to meet movements directed against his flanks. 
The stopping or retarding effect of the most 
modern weapons of war is acknowledged, but there 
is a limit to that power beyond which numbers 
must be supplemented. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE ENVELOPING ORDER, 



Viewing the tactical art across the intervening 
century separating us from the period I have been 
considering, it must be conceded that * grand 
tactics ' has not developed, if at all, to any appre- 
ciable degree beyond the stage at which Napoleon 
left it. On the other hand, tactical formations and 
the manner of employing the three arms within the 
fire zone has gradually altered very considerably 
indeed. 

This change is hardly perceptible in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but in the second half it 
is extremely marked. It is due to the phenomen- 
ally rapid increase in the range, accuracy, and rate 
of firearms and cannon, conjointly with an improve- 
ment in the character and ballistic properties of 
explosives. Rifled cannon and muskets first came 
into use in the middle of the last century. At 
Custozza, the Italian rifled muzzle-loading guns 
attained a range of about 2,500 yards, and the 
rifled musket an effective range of 450 yards. 

The outbreak of the Austro-Prussian war found 
the troops of the Dual Monarchy still armed with 
rifled muzzle-loading cannon and muskets, similar 
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to those of the Italians, and having effective ranges 
approximating to those attained by their weapons 
at Custozza. The Prussians, on the contrary, had 
equipped their infantry with a breech-loading rifle 
known as the needle-gun, a term originally used to 
describe the striker of the breech block. This 
weapon had an effective range of 650 yards. As 
regards the artillery, only two-fifths of the entire 
number of their batteries that took the field, con- 
sisting of 4, 6, 8 and 12-pounder guns, had been 
rifled, the remainder being still unconverted smooth 
bores. All were muzzle-loaders. The Austrian 
artillery, consisting of 4 and 8-pounder pieces^ 
were all rifled. 

Four years later, in the Franco-German war, the 
Prussian army, in common with the other troops of 
the newly confederated German Empire, retained 
the needle-gun which had proved so successful in 
the previous war. But the muzzle-loading cannon 
had been discarded and replaced with the new 
12-pounder breech-loading guns. 

Thus the system initiated by Gustavus, and long 
retained by German armies, of having several varie- 
ties of light field artillery was abolished, and the 
entire field artillery was standardised to one uni- 
form pattern. Ever since then the principle of 
having one uniform pattern has been recognised 
and adopted by all other armies. It is based on 
the idea of having a field gun capable of firing the 
heaviest projectile possible compatible with such 
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strength and lightness in structure as will not 
diminish its mobility across country. 

The new German gun fired common shell and 
shrapnel with percussion fuses, as against the time 
fuses used by the French gunners. The German 
batteries in this war systematically came into 
action at a range of about 3,200 yards, advancing 
to closer ranges in support of their infantry, whose 
needle-gun did not admit of their opening fire 
till within 650 yards of the enemy. 

The French infantry, on the other hand, were 
armed with the chassepot, also a breech-loader, 
but having a smaller bore and far superior to the 
German rifle in range. The former advantage 
enabled the French soldier to go into action with a 
larger supply of cartridges on his person. As 
regards the latter advantage, the effects were seen 
in a startling manner at St. Privat, when the Prus- 
sian Guards lost a third of their numbers at from 
1,500 to 600 yards of the French position, that is, 
practically before a single shot could be fired with 
the needle-gun in reply. How^ever, the French 
artillery, consisting of bronze pieces of the La Hitte 
pattern, was inferior and was entirely outclassed in 
range, precision, and weight of metal discharge in 
a given time. These guns had an effective range 
of about 3,000 yards, but the time fuse used was so 
faulty in construction, that it could only serve for 
two ranges, 1,500 and 3,000 metres. 

It now remains to consider the results of these 
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successive inventions and the extent to which the 
breech-loader, with its increased range and accu- 
racy, can be held to have revolutionised the tactical 
art viewed in its dual aspect. 

One naturally turns with interest to examine the 
brief Austro- Prussian campaign of 1866, culminat- 
ing in the battle of Sadowa or KOniggratz. In the 
Franco-German w^ar, the infantry of both, and the 
artillery of one of the belligerents, brought the 
breech-loader into play. But in this war the 
breech-loader, constituting a new element in war- 
fare, made its first appearance. Its real interest, 
though, lies not so much in the superiority it 
established for itself over the rifled muzzle-loader, a 
point already conceded before actual test in the 
field, but it lay in the modifications in tactical for- 
mations suggested to troops using it, and imposed 
on those having to face it. 

These modifications and the extent to which they 
may be safely adopted then, as ever since, formed 
the subject of hot dispute between the advocates of 
cohesion on the one hand, and those of dispersion 
on the other. The experience of the South African 
War has been the means of resuscitating the contro- 
versy once more. Ever since the days of Gustavus 
there has never been a single reform having 
for its aim the reduction of the depth of the 
cavalry or infantry file, or a lessening of the 
cohesive rigidity of formed bodies of troops in 
action, that has not met with a storm of disap- 
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proval and solemn head-shakings from the majority 
of soldiers. 

In a sense this attitude is only natural. Not 
only does it rest on custom and tradition, but on 
human nature itself. Any lessening of the power 
of resisting shock, the application of which is often 
sudden and unforeseen, has always inspired soldiers 
of all nations and of all ages with a sense of inse- 
curity. This feeling, which the admitted resisting 
power of the magcizine rifle has not allayed, is born 
of the primordial antagonism and rivalry between 
shock and fire tactics in battle. 

In this connection the advent of the breech- 
loader produced a decided element of uncertainty. 
It necessitated giving men more lateral space for 
the free use of the rifle. At the same time, the 
difficulties of command and control became promi- 
nent. Prompt adoption of suitable formations, 
when extended to meet shock, was felt not to be 
easy. From remotest ages of antiquity organised 
troops of the line had, generally speaking, fought 
always in the upright or standing position in closed 
ranks. It was and is the only position pre-emi- 
nently adapted to shock tactics for a charge or 
a rush. 

Light troops hitherto, from the very nature of 
their distinctive duties, were enabled to utilise a 
variety of positions in action according to circum- 
stances. But the breech-loader was a sudden 
dissolvent of all hitherto known tactical formations. 
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It first enabled the Prussian soldier to load and fire 
in a prone position without exposing himself, and 
offering a very much smaller target to the enemy. 
The characteristics of light infantry were trans- 
ferred to the entire infantry of an army. Skir- 
mishers, instead of being merely used for preparing 
and covering the advance of troops of the line and 
then making way for them, now formed the actual 
line of battle itself. They had to be fed and 
maintained in the front line by supports and 
reserves. 

The battle of Koniggratz marks the disappear- 
ance of the muzzle-loader, and with it, generally 
speaking, went the upright position for the soldier 
in action. It also marks the disappearance of the 
raison d'etre of light infantry. Since then the old 
•distinctive characteristics of light and heavy infan- 
try, consistently maintained by all organised armies 
since the days of Cyrus the Great, have ceased really 
to exist. The functions of light infantry have since 
become common to the entire infantry of the line. 
All now require the same training. In the South 
African war light infantry were brigaded together, 
like all other infantry battalions. To this day the 
armies of Europe, without exception, preserve 
the old distinctive titles of rifles, light infantry^ 
sharpshooters, and so forth ; but these only convey 
a traditional, not a real significance. Skirmishing 
and marksmanship are no longer the exclusive pre- 
rogatives of a few selected corps, but constitute the 
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supreme test in the training of every soldier armed 
with a rifle. 

In considering the campaign leading up to the 
battle of Koniggratz we need, I think, only confine 
attention to the theatre of operations on the Bohe- 
mian frontier (see Strategico-tactical map)* 
As the entire plan of campaign in this as in the 
next war was elaborated and conducted by the 
Prussian chief of the staff, we may regard him as 
the virtual commander-in-chief ; his royal master 
being credited with no greater share in their active 
execution beyond giving his acquiescence to 
Moltke's conceptions, and acting as a buffer 
between him and the royal but subordinate com- 
manders of armies. 

This arrangement worked very well on the whole, 
and no doubt was eminently suited to the peculiar 
conditions of German militarism. We mighty 
therefore, be somewhat disposed to imagine that 
you may even place a Soubise, a Melas, or a 
Bazaine at the head of an army, provided you prop 
him up with a Gneisenau or a Moltke as chief of 
the staff, and all will go well. Let us fall into no 
such error. It is a dangerous military policy. 
The Russo-Japanese war is an object-lesson in this 
respect. The Japanese, with unerring selection, 
placed the best brains at the head of the army and 
navy. A year of war disclosed no signs of 
incompetence even amongst their subordinate 
commanders. 
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The Prussian strategical plan of operations was 
simply the assumption of the initiative, the invasion 
of Bohemia, a concentration at Gitschin, and then 
waiting on events The preliminary concentration 
at Torgau, Gorlitz and Neisse on the 15th June 
was effected by means of the railways. These 
points were separated by intervals of from 100 to 
125 miles. By the 22nd June one of the three 
masses was moved from Torgau to Dresden, and 
finally amalgamated with the first army at Gorlitz, 
The strategic advance w^as commenced on the 22nd, 
and the defiles of the Bohemian frontier were nego- 
ciated unopposed on the 25th. 

There are two points in this movement deserving 
of notice. Moltke's conception was based on 
Napoleon's method, with this profound difference^ 
that he omitted to cover the movements of his 
masses with a continuous screen of cavalry. He 
neither organised a cavalry corps nor utilised the 
cavalry divisions. No attempt was made on the 
part of commanders of masses even locally to 
rectify, to the best of their powers, this dangerous 
omission. It will be seen by following the move- 
ments on the map that the cavalry divisions 
throughout the strategical and tactical phases of 
operations were consistently kept in rear. 

The advantages of the concentric movement of 
masses are great, especially, as in this instance, 
when Moltke had all the benefits of the electric 
telegraph which Napoleon never possessed, but 
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•even then the risk of the isolation and destruction 
ot one of those masses is by no means absent, and 
proper means for protection, intercommunication, 
and co-operation are imperative. Moreover, half 
the advantages of the ofifensive are lost for lack of 
information of the enemy's movements. The dan- 
ger risked is intensified if the lines of advance lead 
through the defiles of a mountain range deficient 
in lateral communications, as Wurmser and Alvinzy 
learnt to their cost in Italy. In this instance the 
situation demanded a cavalry screen with an initial 
frontage of Dresdcn-Ncisse, and at least three or 
four days' march in advance of the masses it 
covered. Even after crossing the frontier no 
attempt was made to throw forward the cavalry 
divisions and to gain touch with each other and 
the enemy. 

Then, again, it is difficult to see from what point 
of view Gitschin can be regarded as a strategical ob- 
jective. The old adage, separate to feed, concen- 
trate to light, has lost much of the seventeenth 
century freebooting meaning attached to it. But 
even if this were the guiding principle there were 
no grounds for supposing the enemy would be 
found ready to fight at Gitschin. Presumably the 
Austrian army in the field was the real strategic 
objective ; if so, no measures were taken to locate 
it, and the concentration at Gitschin was premature. 

Under all circumstances the concentration of an 
army in proportion to its size is attended with a 
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loss of mobility and with great difficulties in con- 
nection with supplies of all kinds. A premature 
concentration without an object only accentuates 
loss of offensive power. By this means the advan- 
tages of the strategic concentricity of movement 
must be tactically lost to a great extent if the enemy 
were found not to be in the vicinity of the point of 
concentration. As a matter of fact, the invasion of 
Bohemia might, under the circumstances, have been 
•effected in one mass with far greater ease and in- 
finitely less risk by the route taken by the first army. 

Benedek, on the other hand, lost all chance of 
assuming the strategical offensive by want of 
proper equipment for his troops. In a w^ord, he 
was unprepared and lost several valuable days. 
Five of his seven corps were in Moravia in the 
middle of June. His intelligence department 
served him badly. Nothing certain is known of the 
plans he formed. The bulk of his army was in the 
vicinity of Brunn. This would seem to indicate 
some intention on his part to break into Silesia, 
hence the presence of the second Prussian army in 
the neighbourhood of Neisse and Glatz. His un- 
preparedness gave Moltke the initiative, and he had 
then to conform to the Prussian movements by a 
rapid march into Bohemia. 

The Prussian official account of the war gives 
the Austrian Commander-in-Chief credit for an 
intention to seize the interior lines between their 
own two armies by a concentration on the line 
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Josephstadt-Koniginhof ; then to hold the defiles of 
the Iser and Elbe with weak detachments and throw 
himself either on the Crown Prince or on Prince 
Frederick Charles. 

This is more an expression of opinion than a 
statement of fact. There is no evidence that this 
actually was Benedek's plan. Indeed, it is some- 
what discounted by the assertion that the Austrian 
general was ignorant of the presence, strength, and 
movements of the second Prussian army. 

On the contrary, if such were really his intention 
he appears to have failed utterly to rise to the occa- 
sion, and the lessons of Rivoli and Bassano, Castig- 
lioni and Lonato were completely lost on him. 
Did he hurl forward his cavalry masses (see map) to 
screen and protect his movements and to deny to 
the enemy all sources of information ? Did he 
rapidly reinforce Clam Gallas and order him to 
hold the first Prussian army, disputing every inch 
of ground without committing himself to a decisive 
engagement with a superior enemy ? Did he turn 
fiercely in superior force on one or other of the dis- 
connected and unprotected corps of the second 
Prussian army nearest him, debouching from the 
Sudetic mountains ? The reply to all these ques- 
tions is in the negative, and the acts of omission are 
the neglect to carry out the established principles of 
w^ar. 

From the 26th to the evening of the 29th 
Bencdek practically had the strategico-tactical 
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game in his hands. His orders to Clam Gallas were 
contradictory and pusillanimous, and he gave that 
general no inkling from first to last of his own 
intentions. The situation seemed to indicate Arnau 
as his strategic point of concentration, to give him 
the advantages of interior lines. Even his cavalry 
never reached that point. The battle of Trautenau 
required his personal presence. There the first 
Prussian corps was repulsed by the tenth Austrian 
corps. This battle, at such a vital point, should 
have been something worse than a repulse, had 
Benedek brought up the fourth corps instead of 
ordering it to counter-march that day. 

Success at this important point gave him the 
initiative, and the critical situation of the second 
army was fully realised by the Prussian headquarter 
staff. After Trautenau it was open to Benedek to 
destroy the Prussian guard corps by holding it 
with the eighth corps and attacking its right flank 
with the fourth and tenth combined, meanwhile 
holding the fifth Prussian with his sixth at Nachod. 
If the Prussian guard and fifth corps had effected a 
junction he could have attacked them by the com- 
bined and rapid movements of the fourth, sixth, 
eighth and tenth corps with at least three cavalry 
divisions opposed to none. The result could hardly 
be doubted. 

Next, by a rapid countermarch to Arnau, leav- 
ing a corps to watch the second Prussian army, he 
should have brought a preponderance of strength to 
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bear on the left flank of the first Prussian armv- 
His previous successes would have had a retarding 
effect on the movements of that army, especially if 
the third corps had, as it ought, meanwhile joined 
Clam Gallas. But the situation demanded the 
active and ceaseless employment of cavalry, above 
all ccleritv of movement, and combination with 
preponderance of strength at the decisive tactical 
point, all under the active control of the Austrian 
general. Whereas he systematically committed his 
generals to isolated actions, in which they invari- 
ably found themselves either inferior or equal,. 
never superior, in strength to an enemy armed with 
the breech-loader. Consequently he allowed his 
forces to be crushed in detail. 

On the 30th June, the Austrian Commander-in- 
Chief perceived the impracticability of preventing 
the junction of the Prussian and his own precarious 
position, owing to the defeat of Clam Gallas at 
Gitschin. At midnight he set all his corps in motion 
to concentrate between the Bistritz and the Elbe in 
the quadrilateral Koniggratz, Lubno, Sadowa, 
Trotina. Even at this phase of the operations 
both commanders retained their cavalry masses in 
rear of their respective armies. 

During the next two days the Prussians com- 
pletely lost touch with the enemy. As it transpired,. 
two great armies, aggregating little short of half a. 
million combatants, were within four and a-half 
miles of one another and were oblivious of the fact.. 
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The earliest intimation of the near presence of the 
enemy in force was communicated to Moltke by 
the commander of an infantry detachment. Again, 
after the battle of Koniggratz, the Prussian com- 
mander lost all traces of the disorganised Austrian 
army. The eventual orders for the attack were 
issued when further confirmation was received 
of the enemy holding the line of the Bistritz in 
strength. The first army, including Herwarth's 
army of the Elbe, was directed to attack him 
frontally, whilst the second army was ordered 
to bear down and attack him on his right flank. 

The tactical feature of the battle on the Prussian 
side, speaking generally, was a complete failure in 
carrying out the principle of co-operation of the 
three arms. Like all the previous engagements, 
the action was commenced, continued, and ended 
by the infantry. The advanced guards rushed 
prematurely into the fight, drawing the main bodies 
after them, without a proper reconnaissance of the 
enemy's positions. The infantry went into action 
in company and half battalion columns covered by 
an extended firing line which was continually fed 
and strengthened by the supports and local 
reserves. The large masses of reserve artillery^ 
separately organised and kept too far in rear of the 
infantry masses, came up too late into action. 
Consequently there was no preparatory artillery 
fire. 

There was also a complete lack of that mutually 
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supreme test in the training of every soldier armed 
with a rifle. 

In considering the campaign leading up to the 
battle of Koniggratz we need, I think, only confine 
attention to the theatre of operations on the Bohe- 
mian frontier (see Strategico-tactical map). 
As the entire plan of campaign in this as in the 
next war was elaborated and conducted by the 
Prussian chief of the staff, we may regard him as 
the virtual commander-in-chief ; his royal master 
being credited with no greater share in their active 
execution beyond giving his acquiescence to 
Moltke's conceptions, and acting as a buffer 
between him and the royal but subordinate com- 
manders of armies. 

This arrangement worked very well on the whole, 
and no doubt was eminently suited to the peculiar 
conditions of German militarism. We might, 
therefore, be somewhat disposed to imagine that 
you may even place a Soubise, a Melas, or a 
Bazaine at the head of an army, provided you prop 
him up with a Gneisenau or a Moltke as chief of 
the staff, and all will go well. Let us fall into no 
such error. It is a dangerous military policy. 
The Russo-Japanese war is an object-lesson in this 
respect. The Japanese, with unerring selection, 
placed the best brains at the head of the army and 
navy. A year of war disclosed no signs of 
incompetence even amongst their subordinate 
commanders. 
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to remember that the sixth Austrian Corps, 20,000 
strong, in dense cokimn formation, assailed Chlum, 
then held by a few battalions of Prussian Guards 
in extended order. In twenty minutes the whole 
mass recoiled hopelessly shattered and broken 
under the withering fire of the needle-gun, losing 
fifty per cent, of its strength in that short space of 
time. 

Two or three considerations have influenced me 
in selecting this campaign for brief review. In the 
first place, our War Office authorities, for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, have prescribed this 
war as the anterior limit of the scope of historical 
research, deemed necessary for an acquirement of 
the principles of scientific warfare. This applies 
not only to the Staff College, I believe, but also to 
the other military colleges. Then, again, special 
interest attaches to the Austro-Prussian war, as it 
marks the commencement of an entirely new phase 
in the aspect of warfare by reason of the advent of 
the breech-loader, the adoption of the prone 
position by the soldier in action, and certain other 
modifications in tactical formations therebv neces- 
sitated. Further, it will enable the reader to judge 
for himself the standard of tactical skill displayed 
by the parties involved in the contest. I would 
ask him to compare their actions with the princi- 
ples of grand tactics already established. 

This is all the more necessary in view of the un- 
questioned concession of superiority in scientific 

M 
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warfare, accorded by us ever since to the Germans^ 
by an almost slavish adulation of their military 
methods. It would be difficult to find in modern 
history a similar example of such complete and 
utter disregard of the established principles of 
war. 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged that 
the shortcomings of this campaign were perceived 
by none so quickly as the Germans themselves. In 
their next war they employed their cavalry corps 
both in the strategical and tactical phases for the 
legitimate purposes of acquiring information, afford- 
ing protection, offering resistance, and maintaining 
touch. Their artillery arm, in the short interval 
between the two wars, was entirely re-equipped, re- 
organised and proportionately distributed amongst 
the various divisions and army corps. It was 
assigned a place on the line of march not far in 
rear of the head of the unit to which it belonged, 
in order to come more readily and earlier into 
action. Its first endeavour was to silence the 
enemy's guns. Next it followed closely in support 
of the infantry advance. Fire was intelHgently 
controlled and directed on specific objectives, such 
as woods, villages, hills, entrenchments, &c., prepara- 
tory to an assault by infantry. 

As the Chassepot outranged the needle-gun, this 
mutually supporting artillery fire was all the more 
necessary. Because the action of artillery in the 
Franco-German war was so prominent, and be- 
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cause by contrast with its employmertt in the 
previous war it proved so effective, it was at once 
asserted by many wTiters that in battles of the 
future that arm w^as to prove the most potent and 
deciding factor. I have indicated a period in 
history when a similar claim was made on behalf of 
cavalry. But the incontrovertible principle 
established at Breitenfeld, and confirmed under the 
most modern conditions at Mukden, holds good 
that battles are won mainly by infantry and entirely 
by the unceasing co-operation of all arms skilfully 
directed. 

The infantry in the Franco-German w^ar worked 
in extended formation, the Germans adhering to 
the system of company and a half battalion columns, 
and the French in rather larger columns covered 
by firing lines. There was the same tendency on 
the part of the German advanced guard com- 
manders to bring on premature engagements be- 
fore thorough reconnaissance of the enemy's 
position. 

Only on exceptional occasions were dispositions 
for an attack made after mature consideration of the 
tactical situation. As a rule, the subordinate com- 
manders, imbued with the traditional idea of 
marching to the sound of the cannon, moved for- 
ward only to find themselves involved in a frontal 
attack. Brought to a standstill, it was next found 
necessary, in order to dislodge the enemy, gradually 
to feel for his flanks and turn them. Hence arose 
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the German method of the enveloping order of 
battle. 

As for the last quarter of a century we have 
educated ourselves in a belief as to the excellence of 
their interpretation of grand tactics, it would not be 
out of place to glance at the general method of its 
working and then to compare it with the concentric 
order of battle. 

To begin with, what is the German system of 
tactical procedure ? Briefly stated it is this : Touch 
with the enemy to be obtained by the independent 
cavalry screen. Its primary duty is to defeat the 
enemy's cavalry, drive it back on its main body, 
and expose the enemy's position if he has taken one 
up. The reconnaissance of that position begins. It 
continues when the advanced guard arrives. The 
cavalry vedettes are relieved by infantry scouts. 
The cavalry moves off to the flanks, still seeking 
information of the enemy's main position and that 
of his reserves. Next the commander of the army 
joins his advanced guard to make a personal recon- 
naissance. Meantime the entire main body con- 
centrates and awaits orders at the appointed rendez- 
vous. The commander of the force comes to a 
decision and makes his dispositions for the attack. 
He provides a reinforcement for his advanced 
guard, which then maintains a holding attack. He 
details an inferior force to make a feint against one 
of the enemy's flanks whilst he tells off a superior 
force to make an enveloping and decisive attack on 
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the other flank, retaining for himself a general 
reserve. All attacks to be preceded by artillery 
preparatory fire. 

In order to carry out their allotted task, it is clear 
that the troops detailed for the flank attacks will 
have to move on divergent or eccentric lines from 
a common starting point or rendezvous. If their 
respective movements are to partake of the nature 
of a surprise, they must circle round on arcs, the 
radii of which shall represent distances far beyond 
the limits of telescopic vision directed from the 
enemy's captive balloons. Even then these move- 
ments really constitute flank marches in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. They are based on Frederic's 
system of tactics, and are therefore characteris- 
ticallv Prussian. Like it also, the modern Prussian 
method requires the practically contiguous concen- 
tration of all the units of a force, be they divisions, 
army corps or armies, before accepting battle. 

On the other hand, the concentric order favours 
dispersion of masses up to the last moment, and 
their simultaneous concentration on the battlefield 
itself with, a preponderance of strength on the 
decisive flank. The enveloping order of attack, 
such as that at Gravelotte, betrays itself by its 
gradually unfolding character, the other is sudden 
and simultaneous, making no betrayal of pre- 
dominant strength at either flank until too late for 
the enemy to benefit by the discovery. The electric 
telegraph and the marconigraph open out possibili- 
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ties for the concentric order of battle undreamt of 
before by facilitating co-operation. 

A study of progressive tactics reveals the exist- 
ence of these two rival systems of tactics. I have 
called attention to a similar state of affairs existing 
a century and a half ago, and we know how an 
issue was decided by events. Bearing that in mind, 
the supreme question is, in which direction are we 
to expect a further development of the art ? Will 
it advance on concentric or on enveloping lines ? 

The century that has well nigh elapsed since the 
Napoleonic epoch has been crowded with inter- 
national wars. It has been, as I have endeavoured 
to explain, remarkable chiefly for the phenomenally 
rapid mechanical developments affecting minor 
tactics. In all that period, I venture to assert, 
the unbiassed militarv historian of the future will 
come to recognise but three commanders who have 
not only been tlioroughly imbued with the spirit 
and principles of grand tactics, but who have like- 
wise had the ability to apply them in the field. 
These are Jackson, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. 

The series of brilliant movements culminating in 
the Boer dcbdclc at Paardeberg is an object lesson in 
grand tactics. It constitutes Lord Roberts' master- 
piece, and one upon which will rest his claim to be 
ranked high amongst commanders who have shown 
conspicuous generalship. 

Do not let us confuse grand tactics with strategy, 
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whatever else foreign soldiers may choose to do. 
Take this instance. The strategic front of the 
English Army under the supreme command of 
Lord Roberts extended across a continent, with its 
right resting on Zululand and its left about Prieska. 
Broadly speaking, the army was strategically massed 
to cover the enemy's lines of advance on three 
strategical objectives. That on the right flank in 
Natal, that in the centre about Aliwal and Colesberg, 
and the third mass on the left covering D'Aar. 
Lord Roberts' strategical plan of operations was to 
hold the enemy in the centre, feint energetically on 
the right, and to act decisively on the left of his 
strategic front of operations. 

There strategy ended for the time being, 
and the local terrain over which Lord Roberts 
operated from the moment he launched his 
forces on Ram- dam was the area of grand 
tactical combinations which, as we know, were 
crowned with such complete success. Again, 
when Lord Roberts announced to the Government 
that the war was practically over, and left the 
country, the majority of people scoffed at his opti- 
mistic announcement. Nothing on earth could 
have convinced the British taxpayers that such was 
the case, for were they not still paying five millions 
sterling a week I Yet to the scientific soldier it 
was clear that Lord Roberts had given expression 
to what was after all the literal truth. Stratalically 
the war 7cas ended. And now the entire area of 
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operations was converted into one vast field for the 
exercise of grand tactics, and it was in this domain 
that Lord Kitchener's abilities were displayed so 
conspicuously, when, subsequent to the departure 
of Lord Roberts from the seat of war, the conduct 
of the operations devolved on him. From now 
until the last spasmodic flicker of Boer resistance 
the war was converted into a continuous series of 
logistical problems in which concentricity of move- 
ment on the part of several co-operating bodies 
of troops was the leading characteristic, requiring 
the exercise of all the elements that constitute 
grand tactics, namely, surprise, rapidity, combina- 
tion, and simultaneity. The military student 
should study carefully the railway logistics of this 
war and also of Sherman's march from Chattanooga 
to Savannah. 

Now let us turn to the third Englishman, for, 
after all, Jackson was an Englishman, as was Wash- 
ington. His Virginian environment cannot entirely 
divest him of his English ancestry, character, and 
mother tongue. His claim to fame rests on his 
achievements in his brilliant Valley Campaign, 
which should be carefully studied. It has justly 
been compared to Napoleon's Mantuan Campaign 
of 1796. Jackson modelled himself on Napoleon^ 
and was perfectly familiar with the latter's princi- 
ples and his maxims of war. In the dispositions 
of his defensive battles he imitated, with marked 
success, the tactics of Wellington, who was the first 
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to practise the concealment of an entire line of 
battle from the view and fire of the -enemy in the 
earlier stages of the battle, and this, be it noted^ 
before the days of smokeless powder and long- 
range weapons. Beyond this knowledge and skill, 
he was further endowed by nature in an eminent 
degree with those qualities of mind and character 
which are essential for a commander. At Kerns- 
town, Jackson's flank attack with two-thirds of his 
force was a good tactical conception, and deserved 
a better fate ; but the only defect in this move- 
ment was the proximity of his flank march to the 
enemy's batteries on Pritchard's Hill ; in other 
words, the element of surprise was wanting. His 
Hank march through Thoroughfare Gap, and his 
sudden irruption on Pope's lines of communi- 
cation at Manassas Junction, together with his 
subsequent action in the battle, was a splendid feat 
of arms. So was his capture of Harper's Ferry ; 
but on the last two occasions, cited above, he was 
a subordinate, directly under Lee's command. In 
the Valley Campaign, however (see map), he was 
semi-independent and had the freest initiative, and 
it is there we shall see the full play of his concep- 
tion of grand tactics. That brief but brilliant 
campaign entitles Jackson to immortal fame. 
When that fatal volley from his own men, the i8th 
Carolinas, laid him low, the Southern cause was 
doomed. His loss was irreparable. Lee acknow- 
ledged it in unstinting terms. His loss was keenly 
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felt throughout the Confederate Armies, Federal 
generals received the news with a sigh of relief. 
The Valley soldiers were never tired of relating 
anecdotes about their famous commander. Moses, 
they said, had taken forty years to conduct the 
children of Israel across the deserts of Sinai, but 
Stonewall would have led them over in three days 
on half rations. Yet another anecdote illustrative 
of the soldiers' keen appreciation of their general's 
skill and habits is this : When Jackson was killed 
in action, two angels were sent down to escort him 
to heaven. They searched for him in his tent, at 
the outposts, and at the prayer meeting, but not 
finding him, they returned disconsolately to report 
the failure of their mission, when they discovered 
^' Old Jack " had made a flank march and got there 
before them I 

The dispassionate and unbiased military student 
of the American Civil War must be driven to the 
conclusion that the elimination of Jackson's per- 
sonality from the arena powerfully affected the 
course of events. It is a remarkable fact that with 
inferior forces the Confederacy from the battle of 
Bull Run up to the victory of Chancellorsville and 
the death of Jackson met with nothing but an unin- 
terrupted series of successes. It is no less a remark- 
able fact that Jackson's death was coincident with 
the turning point of the war. Within two months 
of the victory at Chancellorsville,wiiich was entirely 
due to Jackson, the Confederate armies met with 
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their two great disasters at Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg. Davis should have given Jackson the 
command of the army of the West, if not the 
supreme command of all the military forces of the 
South. Pemberton's stupidity at Vicksburg would 
have been inconceivable given the restraining hand 
of a man like Jackson in command of operations. 

Then look at Gettysburg. It has been said by 
American historians that Lee's invasion of Pennsvl- 
vania was a blunder. I do not think so. On the 
contrary, it was an excellent strategical move, and 
was one above all that had been constantly urged 
by Jackson. Lee was a good strategist, but an in- 
different tactician. He lost Gettysburg owing to 
two primary reasons — one the absence of Jackson, 
the other, the misuse of Stuart's cavalry. Had 
Jackson been present at the battle, Lee, as he 
alwavs did, would have consulted him. It is cer- 
tain that Jackson would never have concurred with 
Lee in the senseless detachment of the entire 
cavalry under Stuart on a raiding expedition. 
Further, it is more than probable Longstreet's fatal 
frontal attack on the Round Tops would never 
have been made. The Cemetery hill occupied by 
the Federal army was shaped like a fish-hook. Had 
Jackson been there, it is certain, judging from his 
previous performances, that Meade, on the morning 
of the 4th July, 1863, would have found Jackson 
with 50,000 men astride the shank of the hook and 
his lines of communication, the result of the battle 
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would assuredly have been very different, and that 
same Independence Day might have been com- 
memorated by yet another and a newer Republic. 
Already a powerful and increasing section in the 
North was for a suspension of hostilities, and the 
Irish element was ripe for revolt. A Confederate 
victory at Gettysburg would have been decisive of 
the war. 

Lee made a present of the victory to Meade by 
his insensate frontal attacks and his misuse of his 
cavalry. Stuart came up when too late, with the 
result that Lee had been meanwhile groping in 
the dark, and had already lost the battle. Much 
has been written about these great cavalry raids in 
this war. Under certain circumstances they may 
serve a useful purpose, such for example as Stuart's- 
reconnaissance ride in the Peninsula before the 
Seven Days Battle, but to employ such tactics- 
when an army is on the move and a great battle 
impending is simply nothing less than fatuous folly 
for which there can be no extenuation. Hooker 
lost the battle of Chancellorsville by sending Stone- 
man with his 10,000 cavalrv on a senseless raid on. 
Lee's communications when he should have been 
co-operating in the battle. Yet Lee two months- 
later committed the same mistake ! Jackson, before 
his death, justly praised Hookers tactical disposi- 
tions at Chancellorsville, and with unerring, 
acumen admitted that he himself could not have- 
carried out his decisive flanking movement i£ 
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Hooker had made a legitimate use of his 
cavalry. 

Further, it would serve no useful purpose to 
draw comparisons between the rival military merits 
of Jackson on the one hand and Grant or Sher- 
man on the other. Both these latter were good 
soldiers, but they had never been confronted with 
Jackson in the field. Hooker was as good a soldier 
as either of them, but Hooker had the misfortune 
to fall foul of Jackson. Grant and Sherman 
brought the war to a conclusion, it is true. Still, it 
must be remembered that they had command of 
great resources and overwhelming numbers, and 
yet it took them a whole year to compel the ragged 
Confederates to capitulate. One thing is clear, 
neither Grant nor Sherman were put to so severe 
a test as Jackson in his Valley campaign with 
12,500 men against 60,000. Had Gettysburg been 
a Southern victory, and had Jackson been there, it 
is not extravagant to suppose that after it he would 
have rushed to Bragg's assistance at Chattanooga, 
destroying Burnside on his way at Knoxville. 
Grant and Sherman would then have been well 
matched, and the course of the war might have 
been far different. It is an interesting speculation, 
yet only a speculation, but it is more full of preg- 
nant lessons than the actual course of events as 
they occurred. It is one more illustration of 
Napoleon's trite saying that in war it is the man 
who is everything, men nothing. 
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ties for the concentric order of battle undreamt of 
before by facilitating co-operation. 

A study of progressive tactics reveals the exist- 
ence of these two rival systems of tactics. I have 
called attention to a similar state of affairs existing 
a century and a half ago, and we know how an 
issue was decided by events. Bearing that in mind, 
the supreme question is, in which direction are we 
to expect a further development of the art ? Will 
it advance on concentric or on enveloping lines ? 

The century that has well nigh elapsed since the 
Napoleonic epoch has been crowded with inter- 
national wars. It has been, as I have endeavoured 
to explain, remarkable chiefly for the phenomenally- 
rapid mechanical developments affecting minor 
tactics. In all that period, I venture to assert, 
the unbiassed militarv historian of the future will 
come to recognise but three commanders who have 
not only been thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
and principles of grand tactics, but who have like- 
wise had the ability to apply them in the field. 
These are Jackson, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. 

The series of brilliant movements culminating in 
the Boer dehdclc at Paardeberg is an object lesson in 
grand tactics. It constitutes Lord Roberts' master- 
piece, and one upon which will rest his claim to be 
ranked high amongst commanders who have shown 
conspicuous generalship. 

Do not let us confuse grand tactics with strategy, 
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are still further strengthened by artificial means. 
In this way a maximum of resisting power is 
ensured with a minimum of offensive mobility. If 
the enemy makes a purely frontal attack on such 
a position, well and good, but that is the least likely 
thing to happen. Should he envelop either one 
or the other, or both flanks, the small general 
reserve is inadequate, and any counter-attack it may 
make must be frontal, and therefore certain to fail 
against superiority of fire and numbers. 

What seems to be required, is a complete reversal 
of this method of distribution. Whether a defend- 
ing force consists of four brigades or four armies 
not more than one quarter of it should be utilised 
to occupy a defensive position, and the remaining 
three-quarters should be retained for purposes of 
counter-attack, which, again, should not be local 
or sporadic, but decisive. This strong general 
reserve should be kept at a considerable distance 
from, and on the flanks of, the defensive position. 
It is certain that whether a defensive position is 
nine miles in extent, as at Koniggratz, or 90 miles, 
as at Mukden, it can be turned, therefore unneces- 
sary extension of frontage is rather a source of 
weakness than otherwise. The troops detailed for 
the occupation of the position should be regarded 
relatively as the counterpart to the holding attack- 
It has been proved lately that positions strength- 
ened even by works of a semi-permanent nature 
and defended by the most modern weapons of 
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war, are not by any means invulnerable. Still, it 
may be accepted that the stopping or delaying 
power of modern guns and rifles has been con- 
firmed. This and the greatly increased frontage 
of armies in action accounts for battles lasting days 
and days. The hohiwfl defence^ therefore, would 
need no greater strength in numbers than the 
holding attack. On the contrary, it could do with 
considerably less in proportion to the natural and 
artificial strength of the position occupied The 
holding defence could be still further strengthened 
by local reserves being composed largely of mobile 
troops so as to reinforce a hard-pressed point in the 
quickest possible manner — a lesson the Boers first 
taught us on the Tugela. When the attack has 
fully developed itself, and there is no longer a doubt 
where the decisive attack is being made, then, and 
not till then, would be the moment for the defence 
to seize the initiative, and to launch its counter- 
attack against the exposed flanks of the decisive 
attack and the feint. 

Perhaps the accompanying illustration may make 
my meaning clearer. The principles on which the 
counter-attack is made on my hypothesis are pre- 
cisely those of the attack. This is the only con- 
ceivable method by which grand tactics could be 
applied to the defence, and the only means that 
occur to me by which a superiority of strength 
could be brought to bear on a weak and decisive 
point. It would afford an opportunity for an 
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SKETCH 
ILLUSTRATING ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 
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A The attacking party. B The holding attack. C The feint. 

D The decisive attack. E Attacking army mounted troops. 

F General reserve. G The defending army. 

H The holding defence. J Counter-attack on decisive attack. 

K Decisive counter-attack at weakest point. L Defending army mounted 

troops. 
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effectual display of combination, surprise, co- 
operation and simultaneity, aided by modern 
facilities for movement and inter-communication. 

The one great outcome of the two German wars 
in Central Europe was a clear recognition of the 
importance of the fire zone. Now, what is meant 
by this term ? It is literally nothing more than the 
reach of an army, and the characteristics of this 
reach in addition to range are volume and accuracy 
of fire. Any shortcomings in these respects could 
not be rectified after an outbreak of war, and it 
was perceived that they would carry with them 
consequences that were of vital importance. 

Since then, cost what it will, it has been the 
business of every Government to see that its army 
is equipped with guns and firearms no whit 
inferior in range, accuracy, and rate of discharge 
to those of any possible enemy. As a result of this 
competition we see the frequent and costly re- 
armaments that have to be resorted to in all armies^ 
So far magazine rifles, Q.-F. field artillery, and 
long-range guns are the highest products of mecha- 
nical skill applied to the weapons of war. Their 
combined effects have been to double the fire zone 
of thirty years ago, and to more than double the 
volume of fire in a given time. 

With these constant changes it can never be said 
that all armies are on precisely equal terms. As a. 
matter of fact they are not. But when our new 
1 8 1^ -pounder Q.-F. field guns have been issued, it 
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is believed that our army will then command a fire 
zone which is unsurpassed in range and destructive- 
ness. Assuming this to be the highest standard 
attained, let us analyse its bearing on tuture war- 
fare. The zone, to begin with, may be said to con- 
sist of three well defined belts. The outer one, 
from 7,000 to 10,000 yards, is liable to be searched 
by the projectiles of heavy artillery ; the middle 
belt, ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 yards, is swept by 
Q.-F. field artillery in combination with the heavy 
pieces ; and the inner belt of 3,000 yards will be 
subject to a tornado of every description of fire, 
including that poured in by magazine rifles and 
machine guns. 

It stands to reason that much of this fire zone is 
beyond the limits of human vision, but it is within 
telescopic vision, and it is certain that effective fire 
controlled and directed from captive balloons can 
be brought to bear on objectives invisible from 
elsewhere. Now, if to the range and to the gradu- 
ally increasing intensity and accuracy of this fire is 
added the difficulty experienced in locating its 
sources, due to the use of smokeless powder, we have 
the main factors for determining the manner in 
which troops of all arms should act when entering 
this fire zone. 

This enormous power of modern weapons dis- 
played in our last war led many to the belief that 
battles of the future would be won by fire effect 
alone, and that the days of shock were numbered. 
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The Russo-Japanese war has abundantly proved 
this fjeneralisation to have been erroneous. We 
are reminded of the fact that shock tactics is a 
power inherent in an army armed even with the 
most deadly and destructive weapons of war. 

What has been found to be the truth is that the 
ability to apply shock is j^reatly restricted, if not 
suspended, whilst the lire zone is being crossed. 
When entering an enemy's fire zone, the masses of 
an army must break up into smaller and smaller 
bodies, and finally dissolve into a succession of 
lines of skirmishers. These lines must move for- 
ward until a lodgment has been gained well within 
decisive range of the enemy's position. It cannot 
be assumed that fire effect alone will then always 
compel that enemy to evacuate his position. If he 
is equally firm and resolved, there must come a 
crucial moment when resort must be had to shock 
tactics. 

Not long ago, that is soon after the South African 
war, the belief was current that we were within an 
ace ot having the bayonet abolished in our army, 
and that consideration of the peculiar conditions of 
savage warfare, for which we must always be pre- 
pared, alone prevented the idea from being carried 
into effect. It must be remembered the Boers had 
no disciplined infantry, nor were they equipped 
with shock weapons, therefore their systematic 
abandonment of positions at the critical moment of 
battle proved, not that shock tactics had ceased to 
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exist, but rather that they recognised the potency 
of shock, and under the circumstances wisely 
avoided it. 

In 1866 the Austrians placed great reliance on 
the bayonet, but the error they committed lay in 
attempting to cross the fire zone in close and vul- 
nerable formation in order to appeal to cold steeL 
Similarly, from all we can gather, the Russians have 
erred in precisely the same direction, whereas the 
Japanese have invariably succeeded in crossing the 
fire zone in suitable formation, and have then had 
constant recourse to the bayonet. 

Changes of infantry formation within the fire 
zone, based on considerations of visibility and vul- 
nerability, apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
the other and more conspicuous arms. The 
advance of alternate lines of guns, such as was 
effected by the Germans in the Franco-German 
war, will in future be found to be impracticable, or^ 
at all events, accompanied with heavy sacrifices 
within a range of 3,000 yards. Artillery at close 
ranges can only hope to take up fresh positions 
under cover of darkness. The results of the 
recent war tend to show that the intervals between 
our guns in action are not only inadequate, but 
inconsistent with the supreme necessity for obtain- 
ing cover wherever found, even for single guns, 
and for affording the infantry units to which they 
are attached that close co-operation which is essen- 
tial, and which they have a right to expect. 
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Dissemination of artillery power with local massing 
would be in keeping with the principles governing 
the employment of infantry in action. A battery 
may have occasion to take up a front of 600 yards 
in action, but each gun should be under the con- 
trol of the battery commander by telephone. To 
tie artillery officers down rigorously to a 19 yard 
interval between guns is not only senseless, but 
dangerous. Batteries, regiments, or brigades of 
artillery should be given a prescribed frontage like 
infantry, according as tliey are to act decisively or 
holdingly. 

Then, again, the purely shock functions of 
cavalry must be considered as suspended until the 
enemy has been dislodged from his position and is 
suffering from the consequent demoralisation, but 
even then its action will have to be in close 
co-operation with artillery and infantry. The 
opportunities for cavalry shock action will occur at 
the initial and final stages of a baltle. 

There is one other marked feature of ihe modern 
battlefield, and that is the enormous tactical area 
over which it is fought. This was foreshadowed in 
South Africa, where a force of from fifty to sixty 
thousand men occupied a front of from 20 to 30 
miles. At Liaoyang the front was 45 miles, but at 
Mukden, where the respective armies are computed 
to have been from 300,000 to 360,000 men, the 
length of the Russian defensive front was 90 miles, 
and as both their Hanks were enveloped, it may be 
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assumed that the front of the Japanese army was 
quite one-third as much more, or 120 miles. 

Of course, when the battle began, the outposts of 
the opposing forces were confronting one another 
on the Shaho. But let us see what this would 
mean if two such armies covered by their respec- 
tive screens came into contact. It is clear that on 
such an extended front as they would cover, not 
one, but several mounted units would divide the 
distance in sections. A contest would begin for 
the possession of certain topographical points afford- 
ing tactical advantages for further operations, the 
object of each screen being to drive the other back 
iu order to locate the main army in rear. It is 
almost certain that a mounted screen composed of 
the three arms would eventually win all these 
points from a screen composed on the old lines of 
cavalry and artillery only. 

Continental soldiers do not concede this, and so 
mounted infantry remains a feature peculiar to our 
armv. A cavalrvman armed with a rifle is not the 

•/ ml 

same thing as an infantryman armed with a bayonet 
when it comes to assaulting or holding positions. 
We have got into the fashion of talking of cavalry 
tactics, artillery tactics and infantry tactics. This 
distinction is nothing but a mere abstraction. 
There is but the one art, and that is the tactics of 
the combined arms. The tactics of a body of 
mounted troops composed of the three arms is sub- 
ject to the same established principles as is that of 
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a mixed force in which foot soldiers bulk largely. 
The onlv difference is one of mobility. 

Mounted infantry, when dismounted for action^ 
should act precisely as ordinary infantry. The duty 
of protecting their horses or other means of convey- 
ance should devolve on cavalry, and they should be 
left in rear of the artillery position. At present 
our mounted infantry cling too much to their 
horses, with the result that they are regarded as 
both inferior cavalry and infantry. In seeking for 
the substance, we seem to have caught at the 
shadow. There is no reason why mobile infantry 
in action, intelligently handled, should not com- 
mand that measure of respect from cavalry which 
is accorded to infantry of the line. The require- 
ments of the future, having in view the nature and 
extent of the lire zone, would seem to point to the 
eventual replacement of purely cavalry divisions 
with mobile divisions of all arms. The proportion 
of mounted troops to infantry proper should not be 
less than i to 4, that is, an army of 300,000 men 
would require 75,000 mounted troops, in which 
again the proportion of cavalry to mobile infantry 
should be i to 2, i.e., 25,000 hussars and lancers 
to 50,000 mounted infantry or dragoons, organized 
in brigades of fliree arniSj with a proportion of 
horse artillery of one gun to 200 fighting men. 

It is a curious but well-known fact how the 
original meanings of certain words in every language 
get entirely perverted in the course of time, so that 
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in using them we convey ideas that are entirely the 
opposite of the original meanings, which are lost 
sight of ; and we are needlessly driven to the 
necessity of coining new words to express old 
ideas. The word ** Dragoon " is one of these. 
How many of our officers, I wonder, are aware of 
the fact that dragoons were originally purely and 
simply mounted infantry ? Who that now hears 
such commonly-heard expressions as '* dragooning 
process," or *' dragooning a certain regiment into 
uniformity," is not at once impressed with the 
idea that these phrases are intended to convey some 
abstruse method bv which the evolvement of most 
highly trained and up-to-date regular cavalry can 
be attained ? And yet they should convey nothing 
more than the innocent manufacture of mounted 
infantry. More than sixty years ago, that very able 
soldier, Marshal Marmont, one of Napoleon's most 
distinguished generals, called attention to this very 
inconsistency in a little-known book, written by 
him, entitled ** Modern Armies," which is replete 
with sound sense and ripe experience. 

In his admirable chapter on cavalry, having dealt 
with the characteristics and origin of light cavalry, 
or hussars, and lancers, and heavy cavalry or 
cuirassiers, Marmont says, '* there is a fourth 
kind of mounted troops, whose institution is 
of very ancient date, and which has in some 
unaccountable manner undergone a complete 
perversion. I refer to dragoons. It was Marshal 
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de Brissac, who, in the i6th century, during the 
Piedmontese wars, organised the first corps of 
dragoons, which was of great use to him. Originally 
they were nothing but mounted infantry ; they 
ought always to have retained that character. As 
such, dragoons might render immense service in 
thousands of circumstances : in detachments for 
surprises ; in retrograde movements ; and especi- 
ally in pursuits. But in accordance with the object 
of their institution they should be mounted on 
horses too small for a formation in line, otherwise 
the intrigues and pretentions of their colonels will 
soon convert them into cavalry, and they will 
become bad infantrv and bad cavalry." The last 
sentence is deliciously fresh, and may well be pon- 
dered on by our soldiers of the 20th century lest 
they forget. We instinctively call to mind the 
appearance of our Dragoon and Dragoon Guard 
Regiments of the present day. 

*• There is, I repeat," continues Marmont, '* no 
more useful institution than that of dragoons, but 
then they must not be diverted from their right 
use. The horses should be small, as I have already 
stated; their harness and the equipment of both 
men and horses should be sole4y calculated for the 
easy and rapid service of real infantry, armed with 
good muskets and bayonets^ and well provided 
with ammiiuition. Dragoons, in fact, should be 
clothed and shod so as to be able to march with 
facility. 
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** It is well known with what facility old customs 
under a new guise are adopted ; in the most 
civilised countries the authority of example ensures 
a blind trust. No one thinks of searching for the 
origin, nor for the circumstances that explain a 
certain practice ; no account is made of essential 
differences ; hence arise erroneous and irrational 
applications." 

The last paragraph refers to the origin and use of 
the lance, which Marmont has gone on to discuss ; 
but how true his remarks are, and thev serve to 
apply with pecuHar relevancy and force to the 
Cavalry versus Mounted Infantry controversy which 
has been engaging the attention of military minds 
ever since the Boer war. This is a matter that 
should be settled not by cavalry officers, but by 
the general staff, being based on recognized princi- 
ples and ascertained facts, not on tradition and 
sentiment, nor on the opinions of foreigners. 

Then, again, there is the problem of the difficul- 
ties of reconnaissance, and the transmission of 
information to, and orders from, the central authority, 
as well as the great need for quick and reHable 
means of communication with the masses of an 
army in rear of its screen. Obviously, personal 
reconnaissance of an enemv's position now bv a 
commander is not only futile, but amounts almost 
to a physical impossibility. The reconnaissance by 
the mounted troops, as they cannot venture across 
the enemy's fire zone beyond a certain limit, must 
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be to a ^reat extent inadequate. Spies must no\\> 
as hitherto, phiy a considerable part. 

But resort must be had more largely to vertical 
observations, and as these obser\'ations are of little 
value unless made and recorded by trained minds^ 
staff officers must be extensivelv and almost 
exclusively used to reconnoitre from captive bal- 
loons. No divisional staff of mounted or other 
troops should be without this equipment. The 
present system of transmitting information from the 
front must undergo considerable improvement. 
Each section of the mounted j^creen, be it com- 
posed of one, two, or even three divisions, should 
be in direct communication with headquarters by 
means of the electric telegraph or the marconi- 
graph. No division of an army should be without 
an installation for wireless telegraphy any more 
than we should expect to see a modern battleship 
without it. Cavalry brigades and divisions must 
be equipped with wireless means of communica- 
tion in the field. 

A pressing need is the organisation of a corps of 
highly-trained electricians, whose main duty in 
peace would be to devise means to apply the latest 
scientific discoveries to the requirements of an 
army in the field, and in war to be responsible for 
the working of these appliances. History proves 
that success in war is due to initiative, and initiative 
is dependent on timely and superior information. 
But with troops spread over a vast tactical area the 
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most scientific and quickest method of transmitting 
information and orders is of supreme importance. 

A general-in-chief cannot attempt to be every- 
where. Kuropatkin is in all likelihood the last 
general who has attempted such a feat. Nor can 
he call his generals round him, like Napoleon did his 
marshals. His staff must collect and collate all 
available information. When the enemy^s position 
and the exact disposition of his reserves is known, 
then, and not till then, must he launch his masses 
to the attack, and literally switch them on auto- 
matically. He must fight his battle on the map, 
and follow every movement on it. The country 
on that map should be as easily read by him as 
though he were gazing at its exact counterpart 
in nature. No trouble or expense must be 
spared to have maps of a theatre of operations 
topographically correct. Marshal Oyama under- 
stood this. I am assured by an officer who 
was present as one of our attaches w^ith the 
Japanese army throughout the Russo-Japanese 
war that the Marshal was never near the fighting 
line. Indeed, at Mukden, he was no less than 
twenty miles distant from the nearest point, and 
was glued to the spot where a mass of radiating 
telegraphic and telephonic wires converged. This is 
the only method possible now of ensuring the most 
rapid interchange of reports and orders. 

It appears to me, that of all the lessons, political, 
naval, and military, which the Russo-Japanese war 
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has taught us, none stands out more saliently than 
that which indicates the amphibious character of 
the Great World Powers of the future. 

The nation that aspires to future greatness must 
not be content with land strength alone, nor with 
naval supremacy only as a means of protection, 
but it must cultivate and maintain an efficient 
and overwhelming preponderance of both. Its 
army and its navy must be looked upon, not as 
separate factors, but as two strategical hammers of 
equal weight, with co-operative functions anal- 
ogous to those of cavalry and infantry in an 
army. Ironclads cannot climb mountains, no 
more can cavalrv win battles. But an efficient 
and pow^erful navy, like an efficient and powerful 
cavalry, can clear the way for victory — victory, that 
is to say, not Pyrrhic in its results, but decisive, 
bringing matters to a speedy and final termination. 
Of what use, after all, was Trafalgar, regarding that 
battle from the highest point of view of amphibious 
strategy ? Why ! Napoleon roamed unchecked 
over Europe for ten years subsequently, imposing 
his will on continental nations, and a national debt 
of six hundred million pounds on England ! 

We prate of defence. We organise a Defence 
Committee. What for ? The defence of England ? 
But England is not the Empire ! True, she is the 
Imperial ganglia — the most sensitive, the most vul- 
nerable strategical objective. Still, the throbbing 
and electrically charged, nervous ganglia cannot 
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carry out their organic functions without the body 
corporate. No more can England continue to exist 
as the dominant World Power without the nascent 
states that form her limbs. The best defence is 
the offence, either strategically or tactically. It is a 
fundamental principle. In a question of such vital 
importance in war, it behoves the nation to satisfy 
herself that our resources are adjusted with a view 
to the attainment of the best results, and she should 
spurn all second-best makeshifts. From the point 
of view of amphibious strategy, our fleets constitute 
our first line of strategic cavalry. They must 
plunge forward full steam ahead, sweep the mari- 
time area of strategical operations, sink, capture, or 
blockade the enemy's warships, gain information^ 
and prepare the landing of cavalry proper, to be 
closely followed by the masses of the army, which 
must be of a strength commensurate with the duty 
of striking at the heart of a continental enemy. It 
will be the duty of the navy, at this stage, to guard 
the primary lines of communication with England^ 
and the secondary lines of communication with 
Canada, India, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Australia, whence armies would be hastening con* 
centrically to the field of operations. The strat* 
egical problems requiring the attention of the 
much-vaunted German General Staff are mere 
child's play compared to those that must soon force 
themselves on our own General Staff. In any 
great war to which we may find ourselves com- 
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mitted in future, the j^lobe itself would constitute 
the theatre of war, for the simple reason that the 
British Empire covers 360^ of lon};5itude, and 
if we have our house in order, the concentric 
stratej^y we could brinj^ into play across the Seven 
Seas, bv means of steam and electricitv, would 
dwarf the most stupendous conceptions of Napo- 
leon as completely as the battle of Trafalgar does 
the liliputian combat in the Hampton Roads 
between the steam frigate ** Merrimac " and the 
ironclad ** Monitor/' 

Another great lesson of the Russo-Japanese war 
is the supreme vindication of preparedness for 
WAV. This preparedness, clearly, must include both 
c]uality and quantity of personnel, in addition to 
armament, training, discipline, and organisation, 
both military and naval. Of our navy we may well 
feel justly proud. It is at once the envy and 
despair of foreign powers. It has been created by 
the will of the nation, and if the nation so wills it, 
she can have an equally powerful and imperially 
federated army. But such as it is, our army is 
equipped with the most modern and up-to-date 
weapons. More attention is being paid to the 
practical training of the soldier, and to the scien- 
tific education of the officer. But, for the latter, the 
<v\\\ of that education should lie in tactical know- 
ledge. The higher the average in this subject is 
raised, the more we undoubtedly add to the strength 
and efficienov of the armv. We must train our- 
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selves to grasp fundamental principles. A close 
watch must be kept on scientific developments 
tending in any way to affect the mechanical side of 
warfare. These must be experimented with, tested, 
and assimilated to those antecedent principles. We 
must make a serious effort to vigorously proscribe 
blind imitation of foreign ideas in military matters. 
The Japanese may be imitative, but they under- 
stand how to reject, and how to assimilate. We 
should continue to be watchful, but should cease 
to be dictated to by foreigners. The English army 
has, ever since I'ijo, been subjected to a German- 
ising process. Our national endeavour should be 
rather to Anglicise it on Imperial lines and to 
organize it in self-contained English Legions 
girdhng the world. With all our faults and short- 
comings, our constant and unique experience in 
warfare is the envy of foreign military men. Above 
all, we soldiers must think together. We have 
the greatest need for a characteristically English 
school of military thought. The key to it is 
knowledge and initiative. There must be unstinted 
room for initiative, but none, absolutely none^ for 
wild idiosyncrasies, and for servile and blind 
imitation of foreign methods that are totally in- 
applicable to the peculiar conditions and needs of 
our great Empire. 

THE p:nd. 
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